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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


NEGLECT. 
I cannot bear neglect—it tarns my very heart to stone; 
Fach mystic chord on which it strikes loses its moster-tone 


It stops the springs of feeling, and the current back ward flows, 
Till in its own deep fount it hes, in cold and dead repose 


I cannot bear neglect—it kills life's sweetest sympathies, 
Checks kiadly thoughts, and weav string of sterile memories 
Neglect from those we love, it is , bitter thing, 

A galling, choking weight, unlike: else that fate can bring 


It comes like winter o’er the soul, an ice-bolt on the heart, 
Which melts not in affection’s streams, but freezes on apart. 
I cannot bear neglect from thee, even in its softest sense ; 

I cannot bear the tale it tells of thy indifference. 


Oh, rather let me have thy frown, thy Aatred, than one look 
The same as others have ; for that, I feel I could not brook 

It is no easy task to learn, (though thou the teacher be,) 

The lesson how to break the spell which binds my heart to thee 


*Twas woven first by pleasure’s hand, in days of happiness, 

And had no grief been thine, I think I should have loved thee less 
The dream might then have glided on, amidst each brilliant scene 
» Wreathed in smiles, its power were lost, as if it ne'er had been 










hen I saw thy spirit bowed by sorrow, dark and strong, 

feeiing grew condensed and deep, and shunned the mirt!ifal throng 
w that thou could’st take ne part in joy or gaiety, 

at, umgees thy thoughts were there, were all the world to me. 


I cannot bear neglect—my heart grows cold, and strange 
Ss @uch; and o’er my mind there comes a sullen change. 
grief—T cannot feel—nor is it apattry 

But something which o’ershadows all, with stern misanthropy 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF EMINENT CHARACTERS, 


JAMES OTIS. 


Tue following sketch is from the manuscript part of a work 
entitled a Million of Facts, by Sir Richard Phillips, London, 
now in the press of James Conner, of this city, and soon to be 
published. It is greatly enriched in the departments of history, 
hiography, geography, statistics, &c. relating to this country, 
by several literary and scientific gentlemen. 

James Otis,the son of James Otis, of Barnstable, was born in 
that town in 1725, on the 6th of February, and left college in 
1743. He read law in Boston with Jeremy Gridley, a distin- 
guished civilian and splendid writer of that age. When Mr 
Otis was admitted to the bar, he opened his office in Plymouth 
for a while, His exalted talents 
and great acquirements speedily gave him a rank among the first 
lawyers and orators of the country. In 1761 he was selected by 
the merchants of Boston and Salem to argue the question of the 
eonstitutionality of the writs of assistance, a custom-house pro- 
cess, that, in the nature of a search-warrant, authorized the per- 
son to whom di 
or private dwell 
question came before 


known ; but it igh 


but soon removed to Boston. 








to enter and search any store, warehouse, 
o look for smuggled goods. How the 

preme court Is not now precisely 
idley, with his usual fairness, pre- 
sented the subjég§an & very direct manner to the court. This 
writ Otis conten wasa creature of the star-chamber, and was 
iaconsistent with the great doctrine of MagnaCharta. The pub- 
mind wigs highly excited, and thousands flocked to hear the 
creat mam afgue the important subject. He burst upon them in 
t flood of light. He exhausted the common law, examined all 
the precedents adduced,—and the learning of Gridley, as well as 
his own research, enabled him to bring every one that could bear 


He then drew argu- 
ments from the spirit of Anglo-Saxon liberty, and proved that 
the writs of assistanee were the offspring of tyranny, and could 
! His speech was the lightning 
flash that not only electrified his clients, but leaped from breast 
to breast along the 


Meise | 


triots mouth, 


upon the subject to a strict examination 


© submitted to only by slaves 


shores, and through the marts of commerce 
Ge Portions of it in every pa- 
ind passed from column to column through every 
in the country. Thenceforth he was look- 
ed up to as a mighty leader. The court was astounded at his 
at arguments, although at that 
hold this monstrous engine of arbitrary power 


from to orgia 


were 


periodical journal 


eloquence, and staggered his 


time inclined to 
as good and valid instruments of constitutional law ; but the y saw 
what an effect the speech of Otis had made, and taking time to 
advise, never afterwards resumed the consideration of the subject 

In 1765 he was a member of the congress which sat in New 
York to consider the state of the colonies; and about this period 
he published under his name the famous pamphlet on the stamp 
act. This was reprinted in London, and was considered to 
be so well written, that the British government hired Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to write an answer to it, not daring to trust ordi- 





nary politicians to do it, fearing the contrast in point of style 
would be readily observed by the public at large, whatever might 


be their sentiments, and it would not do to suffer the people of 


Great Britain to think that there was a learned or splendid writer 
in America. 

It cannot be said that this answer discovered much of the gi- 
gantic power of the immortal author of Rasselas or the Rambler 
although the pamphlet did not want for acrimony and denancia 
tion 
the ministry were advised to arrest him for treason; 


The course pursued by Otis was so open and bold, that 
this 
would have been hazarding too much at that time, for the waters 
Ous was atevery town 


yul 


were up and threatening an inundation 
meeting in Boston, and awakened his countrymen to new ener 
gies at every fresh indignity they received, and these insults 
were frequently repeated. The press was at this juncture 
teeming with forcible appeals to the patriotism of the people 
He was also at this time, and had been for several years past, 


a member of the legislature, and there his influence was as un 


bounded as in the courts of justice or primary assemblies. He 
had held for some time the office of judge-advocate, not then a 
military, but an admiralty office; and one, that, in case of war 


with France, would have been very lucrative, and even then had 
This he resigned 
would have nothing to do with a government so hateful to his 
It was found to the 


avery respe ctable salary attached to it as he 


sense of Justice an j 
of the ministry that there was one patriot above bribery, although 
the great moralist had considered that the word patriot was a 


synonym for scoundrel 


to his feelings surprise 


Some of the satires from Ous’s pen, in 
answer to vile attacks made upon him, were so keen that the sy 
cophants of power were roused to vengeance and on the evenin 
of the Sth of September 1769, Mr. Robinson, one of the commis 
ot pur 
assailed him with bludgeons, and by repeated blows in 


For 


min 


sioners of the customs, with a gang men selected for the 


pose 
jure d his head so severe ly that he was never himself again 
some time after his recovery from his external wounds | 

i 


gled but it was evi 


y 


with society, and took a share im business, 


In the pa 


dent that his mighty mind was quite overthrown 





state of his intellect, his mind seemed to rise superior even to his 
passions, as the eagle rises ind poises his wing above the whi 
wind and the storm; now the slightest gust of passion confused 


his reason, and prevented his regular flight It was painful to 


his friends to see him struggling with his infirmities, and a rural 
retreat was taken for him at Andover, within twenty-five miles of 
Boston. Here he tarried for a season, until his feclings were all 
calm, andthen he returned to Boston; but in a little time the 
images that crossed his mind, and even the courtesies of his 
numerous friends again threw him from his balance, and retire 

ment was again resorted to for repose and serenity. Many who 
saw him in his seclusion, have spoken of his wisdom and his 


eloquence in conversation as surpassil f all that they ever listened 
hours he was fond of reading the 


to. In his leisure criptures 
and of making commentaries upon difficult passages, particularly 
such as alluded to oriental customs and manners. His mind wa 


naturally so strong, and his memory so retentive that he accu 


mulated knowledge even in this state of mental disease; as the 
oak, the giant of the forest, lacerated and broken by the blast 
shoots out new branches to hide its 


He lived nearly fourteen years 


wounds, and to prove the 
vigor of its original constitution 
in this state of mind, painful to himself and useless to the world 
solemnity in his manner, and so much sub 
on, that the country people approached 
The Osgoods 


There was such a 
limity in his conversat 
him as one not of mortal birth, but as one inspired 


father and were men of good sense 


with whom he resided 


son. 


and ofan original cast of thinkit and they ple used him. and he 
became at home with them. On the 23d of May 1783, he had 
been wandering over the extended grounds of the farm, and had 


retired withthose who had been at work in the fields to the man 
sion-house, on the coming on of a shower, and while in conver- 
sation with the family, standing near a western door that was 


open, a flash of lightning struck the roof, shattered a post 
and laid him lifeless on the floor There were no marks of 
violence about his person: his features were as calmas if he had 


been called to p on the bosom of some kindred spirit, sent to 


release him from the trials of his existence He had frequently 
expressed a wish to die in such a way He had suffered much, and 
feared a lingering death; and there was something in such an 
exit that suited the lofty thoughts of one who was anxious to 
be freed from and to mix with disembodied spirits 
His remains were taken to Boston, where the inhabitants were 
desirous of paying every mark of respect to his memory. They 
remembered his great services, his unrivalled talents, and had 
erieved that he had suffered: they now could embalm his virtues 


in their hearts, and grieve no longer at his sufferings { 


mortality, 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
PROVENCAL 

Tue dark ages, as we 
l4th century 


LITERATURE, 
use the term, extend from the 6th to the 
The 10th century may fairly be regarded as the 
dividing point of this period; the ages which preceded it being 
marked by the triumph of barbarism, and the prostration of refine 
ment; the other showing in the regeneration of civilization the 
second birth of talent 
the to repair slowly and hesitatingly, what 
prec eding years had destroyed and confounded Be fore the loth 
to break the gloomy uniformity of ig 


the one being employed in rapid destruc- 
tion other toiling 
century, there is nothing 
horance and oppression After that period, we can see better 
and higher principles struggling into existence 
power 


and rising into 
Itis the Persian fable of the contest between Oromasdes 
We find the intel- 


though prostrate, 


and Artimanes, the spirits of good and evil 
not extinet 
and, after a short pause 


lectual power, though unseen not 


subdued once again contending and 


Victorious 
Ihe causes of decline, which introduced error, which destroy 
ed knowledge, which depressed and extended ignorance, were 


Those which after- 
the first impulse to literary emulation, and whose 
ficacy kept pace with the 
talent 


universal and immediate in their influence 


wards gave 


radual ¥ inereasit inal improving ¢ 


dge and the expans were local in 


cts 


ion ot 
their origin and etl the spiritot improvement did not spre ad 
eh the whole broken heterogeneous mass of sox lety; 


ommunicated from one to another of its detached portions 


only as commerce, war, or alliance brought them into contact 
We shall not therefore atten ptto give any connected view of the 
motives and means of improvement, as we have done of the 
iuses of ignorance Every age and nation had some pecu 

r to itself: the Spaniards were influenced by the neighbor 
hood of the Moors; the Italians were inspired by freedom and 
en raged by commerce, wealth and enter} rise ; the Provencals 
were led to the cultivation of elegant literature by the-@ase and 
juliet of ther governmi@mt; the Germans found the seeds of im 


provementin the meditative spiritot their ancestors, and learned 
from r southern neighbors to exercise and rerulate it 
lw iifestly be umpe ble for us to preserve any very 
exact order in our narration, when we must often pass over whole 
ves, and shift the ene backward and forward from country to 
country; stil there is one ¥ to be pre erved 


great distinction eas 


there are two classes of literature, so different im feelings, in cha 
acter, and in form, that we run no risk of confounding them to 
rether; the one bearing the imprint of its northern origin; the 
other the native of more southern climes; the one of which we 
find in France, Italy, and the peninsula; the other in England, 
Germany, and amorg the Sclavonic nations. How widely these 
two classes differ, we need not here repeat. Whoever has turn 





ed n hi pure wells of English undefiled,” to drink from the 
sparkling streams of France, or the living fountains of It ily, has 
felt himself breathing another atmosphere, trar sported into 
another regior The original causes of this dissimilarity may 


be found in circumstances to which we have before repeatedly 


alluded,—in the differences in feeling between the northern and 


by uusy and reciprocal 
and kept d perpetuated by the 


of clanship, which bound kindred, friends 


southern races, 1 ised mutual peal 


hatred and conte pt alive ar 


strong uniting spit t 


} 


and countrymen in close alliance, and prevented all interchange 


of customs or opinions with strangers and enemies. The dif- 
ferent races, Frank, Visigoth, Lombard or Latin, were renewed 
among themselves for centuries, free from the admixture of foreign 
tribes, and preserving t ugh every political change the native 
feelings of their ancestors. They impressed the names of their 
or ] tribe t vintries of their new settlements, such as 
yet remain in Fras Lombardy, Normandy, Burgundy, Rus 

sia, Prussia, Sweden, Hungary and Bohemia —When we re 


flect how violent these mutt prejudices and ancient antipathies 


were in earlier ages, and what stro hostile differences in cha 


racter and manners still exist, we cannot be surpr sed that such 

marked distinctions should be preserved in literature. These a 
of the ca why European literature presents, within so 

narrow a space, such varying aspects. There are many other 


reasons which we may point out hereafter, why 


me and the \ ld, whose magnitude and weight, 


bear « at . in this now 
have wrought so little change in the feelings of different nations, 
ind in the works wherein they are expressed, and why civiliza- 
iion, which has removed so many of the 
ignorance once entrenched itself, and has 
the different families of the human race, has not yet softened 


barriers behind which 


so long sought to unite 
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down the strong prejudices, or worn away the marked peculi- 
arities of the European nations. 

The literature of the south of Europe deserves to be first con- 
sidered, as being first in point of time. Its different branches 
arose in the following order, viz. 

1. The Romance Provengal in south of France from 877 to 887 






2. Roma lon, Normandy ....... 917.... 943 
3. Cast x Ferdinand the Great. ... 1037... ..1065 
4. Port r Henry L. .. 1095... 1112 





5. Italian, Rozero I. of Sicily............... 1129... 1154 
The first, was a mixture of Latin with the dialectof the Franks, 
who conquered Gaul, and from the predominance of the former, 
derived its name of Romance. It is called Romance Prove neal, 
to distinguish it from the Romance Wallon, another Romance 
language, that is formed in the same way from a mixture of 
Latin with a northern dialect, though very different in form 

The Romance Wailon was the Latin united to the language of 
the Galli; the older inhabitants of Gaul, whose dialect was very 
different from the German of their Frank invaders. ‘The term 
Walion is derived directly from their name Galli or Wailli, the 
g and w being, as we stil see in modern French, often con- 
vertible. The Castilian is the Latin modified by Arabic instead 
of Celtic dialect; the Italian is the Latin still nearer purity, and 
but slightly altered by any foreign tongue. The Romance Wal 

lon, being the foundation of the modern French language, we 

shall consider in connexion with it. 

In the 10th century, there was, as we have said, some promises 
of quiet, some dawning of civilization. Different governments 
had already assumed some stability ; and different races and dif 
ferent factions melted logether into some degree of consistence 
One dialect was then found to have obtained more extensive cur 
rency than any other; to have assumed a more definite form, and 
to be better adapted for general use. This was the Romance 
Provengal. ‘The cause of its rising up so long before other lan- 
guages, afterwards found to be longer in their duration was, the 
tranquillity enjoyed by the country wherein it was first cul 
tivated. The inhabitants of Provence, and the neighboring 
states of Dauphiny, Savoy, the Lyonese, part of Burgundy, 
Guienne, Poitou, were the same in feelings and habits, and were 
for three centuries united under the same government. Bozon | 
was crowned king of these states at Mantes in 879, by the ttle of 
King of Arles, and though the royal utle was changed to that of 
count in 943, the sovereignty was peaceably enjoyed in the ori 
ginal dynasty until 1092. In Italy from the 4th to the 10th cen 
tury, owing to the many different and often hostile tribes who 
overran the country, a great number of petty states, ince pe ndent, 
jealous and hostile, rose into brief and dubious existence. During 
this period, France, from its comparative poverty, was seldom 
visited through avarice or ambition. The Visigoths, Burgun 
dians and Franks, were the only nations who invaded it, except 
the Normans, who settled on its northefM coasts, but never dis- 
turbed the Provencal states. These latter enjoyed, previous to 
the 10th century, four hundred years of security and quiet, which 
they employed in giving form and consistence to their govern- 
ment, laws and language; and hence the Romance Provengal 
became systematized and polished before the Italian assumed a 
definite form, and before Italy was prepared to receive a national 
language. 

Much of the Provengal literature yet remains, sufficient to en- 
able us to form an accurate judgment as to its merits. Numerous 
specimens have been collected by French antiquarics, who have 
groped among the rubbish of those ages, witha zeal et of all pro- 
portion to the value of the pursuit; and much yet remeins *i. thy 
libraries of the French and Spanish monarchs, particularly in the 
vast library of the Escurial, which, like the moon, seems the re- 
pository of all things lost on earth. All these bear the same 
form, they are short pieces in rhyme, sonnets, or ballads, expres- 
sive of the writers’ own feelings; that class of poetry which Pe- 
trarch made fashionable, but which it requires Petrarch’s sweet- 
ness and grace to render pleasing. There is no prose in the Pro- 
vengal literature ; all is embodied in poetry. ‘Their poets were di- 
vided into two classes, the Troubadours and Jongleurs; the one 
name is yet preserved, the other has been corrupted into the mo- 
dern word Juggler. The word Troubadour is evidently derived 
from trouver to invent, in the same way as roenrns from roew, 
and as the old poets are in old English called ‘‘ Makers.” The | 
Jongleurs, the legitimate ancestors of the modern Jugglers, and 
scarcely one remove above them, were often the attendants of the 
Troubadour, whose verses they recited, and interspersed their 
recitations with feats of address. The Troubadours practised 
only three different kinds of poetical composition, martial songs 
called Sirventes, Chanzos, amatory songs peculiar both in style 
and formation to their language, and sonnets. These were origi- 
nal among them, and in these they were imitated by other coun- 
tries. So in Ivanhoe, the Black Knight asks the hermit if he 
would choose a Sirvente in the language of Oc, a Lei in the lan- | 
guage of Oui, or a ballad in the vulgar English—that is, a song | 
in the Romance Provengal, a tale in the Romance Wallon, or a 
ballad in Saxon. The names of the languages of Oc and of Oui, 
Langued’oce and D’oui were derived from the sign of affirmation in | 
these languages. The Italian was called in this same way, 
Langue de si, and the German Langue de ya. The word Lan- 
guedoc is yet preserved as the name of the country where the 
Provencal literature was first cultivated. 

The lives of these poets are far more striking and graphic than 


poet was not, as now, driven out of the world to starve in honor- 
able solitude as an useless visionary, but carried his suscepti- 
bilities and tumultuous emotions into the halls of business and 
bowers of pleasure, when the fervent spirit, which poured passion 
into his heart and hung eloquence on his lips, did not unfit him 
for graver employments; but in an age when war and empires 
were not reduced as now to a close game of calculation, poets 
were the best soldiers, orators, andeven statesmen. These ages, 
late as they are in chronology, were as primitive in this as the 
first days of ardent temperaments and plastic minds. Now, that 
life is strictly governed by rule and reason, that prudence and ex- 
perience are the only safe or received guides in every action and 
every calling, that irregular energies and ignorant zeal are avoided 
rather than encouraged, we distrust the poet as the child of fancy, 
the slave of impulse; but in that barren unsettled state of society, 
the splendid fitful bursts of his wild enthusiasm, the high though 
dangerous influence of his eloquent emotions, were valuable ra- 
ther than injurious. This is the reason why poets were so high 
ly esteemed during this age; why poetry was in such general 
vogue, and exercised an influence so far above its real merits 
Poets were often the boldest followers of the military leader; 
sometimes the most valued counsellors of the civil magistrate, 
were soldiers, scholars, teachers, the friends of nobles, equal to 
them in arrogance and impatient pride, scarcely their inferiors in 
power, and superior to them perhaps in the general esteem. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


No apology will be required for laying before our readers the 
following sketch of Masonry. Its interest is by no means con- 
fined within the circle of persons who either pride themselves 
ipon belonging to the order, or who are its zealous opponents; 
butit extends to the thousands accustomed to hear the institution 
talked of warmly, lauded by some, and as indignantly denounced 
by others, without, themselves, exactly knowing what it is all 
about. The present extract is from Colonel Stone's book on Ma 
sonry, and should have properly accompanied our previous re- 
marks on that work, under the head of Literary Notices, but was 
crowded ovt of the limits which we allow for that department 
Of course we have not the remotest reference to the subject as 
connected with any question of party 

All the subsequent degrees are admitted to be distinct from 
freemasonry proper—of modern date—and of little comparative 
importance 

“ | have taken three degrees of knightheod, viz. the Red Cross, 
Knight of Malta, and the Templar’s degree. I have likewise 
taken two intermediate degrees, between the royal arch and the 
red cross, viz. the degree of Royal Master, and that of the Select 
Master. Both of these are intended as additions to the masonic 
traditions respecting the secret vault, the loss of the master’s 
word, by the death of the widow's son—the preservation of the 
book of the law, and the discovery of the same, together with the 
iong lost master’s word, as re pre sented in the seventh degree I 
will not trespass upon your time and patience by going into the 
details of the ceremonies, and baseless legends, of these degrees 
The first is trifling ;—the second very pretty as a spectacle, and 
amusing in its action. The lodge is arranged with great order, 
and with a view to effect; and the decorations are tasteful and 
imposing The design of this !ast mentioned degree, professedly, 
is to exemplify the qualities of sustick and Mercy. That both 
are of very modern origin, there can be no doubt. Had they 
been framed contemporaneously with the system to which they 
have been attached as addenda, the royal master’s degree would 
have been interposed between the second and third; and that of 
select master between the fifth and sixth. 

“ The ineffable degrees, socalled, I never would consent to take 
—having always entertained a horror of every thing approach- 
ing the illuminism of infidel France and Germany. I had no 
knowledge of there being any connexion between them, but hav- 
ing at an early age perused the startling works of the Abbe Bar- 
ruel and Robison, upon this subject; and having likewise, ir 
once passing through an ineffable lodge-room, had my “ young 
blood” frozen by the sight of the emblems—among which were 
an automaton head, disfigured and bloody, and a more substantial 
“ dagger” than that which the guilty Macbeth, in his distempered 
imagination, ‘ saw before him,” I had no desire to form a more 
intimate acquaintance with those degrees. Indeed, such was my 
caution upon this subject, that I did not venture even upon the 
first step of masonry until I had been satisfied by the solemn as- 
surances of a gentleman of character and great moral worth—a 
gentleman who was then, and remains yet, a royal arch mason 
—that there was not the remotest connexion between the institu- 
tions. ‘The denunciations of French masonry and illuminism, by 
the abbe, had well nigh taught me to believe, that monsters more 
terrible than the fabled hydra, or the serpents which destroyed 
Laocoon, arose from their altars. In my imagination I had be- 
held order, government, and religion, writhing and agonizing in 


the accursed folds of these dragons, and expiring by their blast-| 


ing breath. The abbe had almost convinced me that the dreams 
of Condorcet, the blasphemies of Voltaire, and the daggers of 


Robespierre, had all issued from the privacy of the lodge-room, | 


heaping the tragic horrors of that period upon the devoted head 
of revolutionary France. But the assurances of my friend, a gen- 


‘tleman of education, and of exemplary conduct in all the rela- 
: tions of society, convinced me that in freemasonry simply, I had| 
their works. They are a lively picture of the times when the|/ nothing to apprehend upon that head. With assurances from|| 


such a source, I entered the lodge ; and you have my experience, 
in masonry proper, before you, in the preceding letters. A com- 
pendious notice of those degrees of knighthood which I have 
taken, will form the subject of the present communication. And 
even this brief outline of these degrees, would have been entirely 
omitted, as having only a slight bearing upon the great object of 
these letters, did I not foresee that some references, to at least one 
of them, will be necessary before my present labors can be 
closed 

“First in order of these three—and they are of the highest rank 
of all the honorary degrees—that of the Templars being chiefest 
—are the Knights of the Red Cross. Why it is so called lam 
notable to determine, since it has no relation whatever to the re- 
ligion of the cross, and is, in fact, neither taken from the old test- 
ament dispensation, nor from the new. Nor, indeed, is this 
chivalrous order mentioned in any masonic book of more than 
fifty years old. Still, as a pastime, it is one of the most agreeable 
of the whole series, and is, perhaps, less objectionable than any 
other. It is connected, in its traditions, with the preparations of 
the Jews for returning from the captivity, to rebuild the temple ; 
and the whole history may be found, almost in the terms set 
down in the formularies, in Josephus,* and likewise in the 
Apocrypha.t After the e of Darius Hystaspes to the 
Persian throne, Zerobabel, who been made governor of those 
Jews already returned from the eaptivity, revisited the Persian 
court, where, having been an old friend of Darius, he is prefer- 
red to a post of honor in the palace. Having, on some oceasion, 
made a great feast for his princes, his principal courtiers, and 
other officers of state, the monarch, on retiring to bed, after a 
short slumber, awoke, and was unable again to compose himself to 
sleep. Falling into a conversation with the three guards of his 
body, he proposed three questions for a disputation on the follow- 
ing day—promising that the successful orator in the contest 
should be clothed in purple and gold; drink im golden cups ide 
in all the splendor of oriental magnificence; sitby the si 
the king; and be called his cousin. The questions were: 
is the strongest—wine, kings, or women? and wheth 
was not stronger than either? At the appointed p 
princes and wise men being collected, the questions 
cussed. The first contended for the power of wine; the second 
for that of kings; and the third, who was Zerobabel, msserted 
the superior power of women; but, above all, he contended that 
TRUTH was far stronger than either—stronger than all things; it 
being immortal, eternal, and co-existent with the deity. The 
victory was awarded to Zerobabel by acclamation; and when 
the king commanded that he should make some request in addi 
tion to the promised reward, the Hebrew reminded his majesty 
of a vow he had formerly made, that in the event of his ever 
being called to the throne, he would rebuild Jerusalem and the 
temple; and restore the holy vessels taken thence by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The request is of course granted with alacrity. There 
is considerable discrepancy in the narrative, as given by Jose 
phus, and the apocryphal writer, particularly in reference to the 
manner in which the scene is got up in the Persian court 
Whiston, in his note upon the passage, prefers the authority of 
Josephus, which is followed by the masons, while the arguments 
upon the questions are taken from Esdras. The enacting of the 
scenes, in a dramatic form, mainly constitutes the ceremonies ot 
this degree ; and when the scenery is rich and appropriate, and 
the officers and members understand their parts of the play, it is 
susceptible of affording a pleasant entertainment. The principal 
interest, where there are men of intelligence present, capable of 
extemporaneous speaking, arises from the discussion; as the 
speakers are not confined to the forms, so that the chain of argu 
ment, and the points to be illustrated, ate preserved. The object 
aimed at in this degree, is the inculcation of the power and im 
portance of TRUTH. wae 

“ The order of the Knights of Malta, is usually conferred in 
connexion with that of the Templar—the latterbeing considered of 
far the greatest importance. It professes tobe founded princi- 
pally upon the shipwreck of Paul; and the chapter of the Acts 
relating the particulars of that event, or the latter portion of it 
is read during the ceremonies. Whether it has im reality any 
connexion with, or resemblance to, the order of the Hospitallers 
of St. John of Jerusalem, subsequently known in the history of 
chivalry, as Knights of St. John, Knights of Rhodes, and jastly 
of Malta, I have no means of determining. As that order, how- 
ever, was only extinguished as a military association, during the 
war between England and the French republic, when the island 
of Malta, given them by the Emperor Charles V., after their de 
feat and expulsion from Rhodes by Soliman and his 300,000 Sa 
racens, fell into the hands of the First Consul (then on his way te 
Egypt) it is possible that resemblances in certain rites and cere 
monies might exist. But I must be allowed to doubt whether 
Raymond de Puy, were he to descend and visit a modern em 
campment, would recognise any of the ceremonies, which were 
approved and confirmed to the order by Innocent IL, in 1130. 
Nevertheless, the masonic writers—for the masens are the only 
heralds of these modern institutions of mimic chivalry—attempt 
to identify the orders mentioned, as one and the same-—so that 
in imagination at least, the grand master of one of our little ep 
campments, ranks with d’Aubresson, holding «. bay the fierce 
legions of Mahomet II 

‘If, then, lam compelled to doubt as to the antiquity of the 
knights of Malta, in any thing like their present organizaion, 


* Ant book xii. ehap. iii. t 1 Esdras, chap. ui. and iv 
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how much stronger must be those doubts in respect of the Tem- 
plars—an order that has been suppressed for so many centuries? 
The Templars were the oldest military order inthe world. The 
principal founders of it were Hugo de Paganis, and Geoffrey, of 
St. Omers, and the creation of the order was patronized by Bald- 
win II., king of Jerusalem, who gave them an apartment in his 
palace, near the temple of the holy sepulchre. Hence the name 
—Tempcars. According to their original constitution, they 
were obliged to devote themselves to the service of God, under 
pledges of living in perpetual chastity, poverty, and obedience. 
In the year 1228 of the Christian era, they had acquired stability, 
and the order was confirmed by the council of Troyes—their 
grand master residing in Paris, after the Croises had lost the 
Holy Land. The order continued to increase, and by their deeds 
in arms, acquired great wealth and power. But, as they became 
rich and prosperous, they were affirmed to have grown shockingly 
arrogant and corrupt—to say nothing of luxuriousness. Ult- 
mately the order was suppressed, under the most terrible circum. 
stances of infamy and severity, by Philip the Fair, of France, 
A.D. 1307. It is very probable that the accumulation of wealth 
and the acquisition of power, brought the usual evil consequences 
in their train; but unprejudiced historians have well doubted the 
truth of the allegations broughtagainst them by their foes. There 
had been a quarrel between Philip and Pope Boniface VIIL, 
during which the monarch found himself excommunicated, and 
his kingdom laid under an interdict. In this controversy, the 
Templars espoused the cause of the Pope, while the Knights of 
Malta sided with Philip. After the death of the Pope, Philip 
became reconciled with his successor, Boniface LX., and also 
with his successor Clement V. Philip now meditated revenge 
upon the Templars, and addressed himself to the Holy See with 
success. The hapless knights were hunted and seized through- 
out Europe, in the year above mentioned, and those who would 
not confess the horrible charges preferred against them, were put 
ath by cruel tortures. The accusations against them were 
Iding of a correspondence with the Saracens—insulting 
t upon all laws, human and divine 
—spitting upon the picture of the Saviour, and bowing in wor 
ship to a cat, and a wooden head gilded and crowne d, &c., during 
Many of the knights most solemnly 


ajesty of God—trampling 


the ceremonies of initiation 
asserted their innocence, but to no purpose—for in 1312, the 
whole order was totally suppresst d by the council of Vienna, and 


many innocent men were put to death under th 


most exquisite 
tortures that human ingenuity and cruelty could devise. History, 
have alike labored to exalt, and to defame, this de- 
voted race of men The abbe 
have both given the fullest credence to the most atrocious of the 


and romance 


3arruel, and professor Robison 


calumnies propagated against them. Indeed, in the distempered 
imagination of the abbe, no man who enters a lodge-room, after 
the first three degrees, can again come forth, save as a monster of 
impurity and crime. My own opinion is, that the Templars 
were, comparatively speaking, the innocent victims of the revenge 
and cupidity of Philip 

* The historical reader will, probably, atthe first blush, deem 
the preceding sketch of the Templar’s order, uncalled for, if not 
Sut it 
necessary to bring into view the character of the 


out of place, in a running narrative like the present 


seemed to me 


original institution, and the crimes alledged against it, in order 


to contrast it with the order of speculative knighthood, profess- 
edly derived from it 
‘The Templar’s degree in the United States is founded en- 


tirely upon the christian religion ts rites and ceremonies, 


deeply and powerfully affecting, are, in their representations, in- 
Pty I J 


timately connected with the closing scenes of that glorious plan 
of redemption, in which the Son of God died ignominiously, as a 
means, through faith, of reconciling fallen man with his Creator. 


THE POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION, 


Dead, fora ducat Shak are 


spt 
It was stormy enough to have suited a Laplander. The snow 


would race down over the hill-top, and nestle away in the dark, 


thick firs—but all to no purpose ; its old enemy, the wind, soon 


found the clue to its hiding place, and away they went again, full 


chase along the road, and over the fence, and across the corn-field 


playing catch-who-catch-can, among the dark stumps, and mar- 
! 


tyred trees, and then down into the valley; and, for a moment, all 


was hushed again. The oaks groaned as if their stout limbs 


too, were rheumatic; the superannuated scarecrows tossed their 
feeble arms in the storm, like messengers of ill; not a living thing 


was to be seen; at times, we caught a glimpse of a woodman’s 
when-the wind lulled away, we keard a stifled 


bark, that seemed to be uttered in scorn of us, the cur was so com- 


light; and at times 





fortable, and we so wretched. My horse had tripped twenty 
times in one short mile; he could not tell where to step, for the 
life of him, and much less could I tell where to guide him. I had 


turned up my coat-collar, ted my cravat on outside, pulled my 
eap down over my ears, and with one eye shut and the other half 
open, sniveling and growling, cursing my guide, my horse, my- 
self, and every man, woman, and child in the state of Maine; 
with chilled feet, aching fingers, and a nose which I thought every 
moment would snap off, like an icicle, I followed the doctor, as he 
wound slowly up that interminable mountain. What a night for 
an equestrian expedition! and to think of my leaving a comfort- 
able fireside, a cold leg of mutton, a bottle of London porter, and, 
above all, Miss A. B.C. and her sister, merely to gratify my 





curiosity, and look at an old woman in the blues; oh, monstrous! 
My conscience, for once, reproached me 

“ Man,” said I to myself, blowing my nose tenderly, ‘ man is 
made for happiness, and it is his duty to be happy; and for me to 
come out on this wild-goose chase, when I might have been sit 
ting comfortably at home! Doctor,” cried I, raising my voice 
‘doctor, J go no further.” 

The physician, by some chance, heard my ery, and wheeling 
his half ossified horse round, so as to present his back to th 
storm, loosened a moiety of the various bandages about his throat 
and demanded why I disturbed his meditations 

“ Doctor,” said L again, setting my feet very firm in the stirrups 
and looking as determined as a man could with but one eye open 
‘J go no further.” 

I had calculated to produce by my manner, tone, 
great effect upon the wise man, and was not, of course, surprised 


and words, a 


to receive in answer to my assertion one of those doubting, dis 
satisfied, long-spun ejaculations, wherewith a physician is wont 
to give his opinicn in a case of great import, which says to the 
patient, when interpreted, ‘your pulse, 
your skin, sir—your brain, lungs, and liver, sir—your stomach, 


sir—your tongue, su 


and general health, sir—are so—so To this professional at 
tuck I responded, changing my eye as 1 spoke, that J should 
zo home. 

‘Very well, sir,” said the doctor, and re-wheeling his pacer 
he pulled up his outworks, and stood on his way again 

I was lost in wonder. Had I waited long, I had 
discretion, thought I, is the better part of valor 





been lost in 
a snow-drift if 
lam frozer 


My poor nag's 
glad to b 


I co back, I am ruined and laughed at; if I stay here 
but follow my leader 


but off he went 


I will not be obstinate, 


joints creaked as he moved again in 


motion, till | overtook the doctor 
Let me 
ing, but freezing—to visit 


give you a little sketch of the lady we were—not burn 


Miss Elizabeth Madlam was a gene 


ral beauty; at any time, any where, and with and to any body 
In the ball-room, an angel ; in the country, a nymph; “ wise witl 
the learned, sportful with the weak She was a little vain, but 
that was natural; the birds and beasts are vain: she was « 

grain jealous, too, and more liked by men than women. But it is 
an old story, and I will not lengthen it She was admir 

envied, abused; she had a hundred beaux, and not one lover 


* Elizabeth dropped, and fops talked of Mis 
‘Betsy” Madlam; and friends advised her to 


was by and by 


fo less into com 


pany. Her father had been dead some years, and having an 
dependent fortune, she moved into the country, a few m only 
from town, and a very pleasant ride. She had for a time a hou 
full, and then none atall. She moved yet further off, and relative 
distant—sometimes very distant—relatives, came out to spend a 
day or two. She was distant enough to them; but still no lover 
She found the color fading, the skin shrinking, and she made 
another move. This time she came very near marriage; an old 
mathematician, with a mind as dry and dusty as a cornfield it 
August, made some approaches. It would have been an excellent 
match, but unluckily one day, in the course of an argument on 


he offered to count the hairs upon h 


decided intimation that Miss Betty wore 


the advantage of numbers 
fair one’s head; it was a 
and Miss Betty 


set sail for 


a wig; in despair, packed up every thing, and 
Vho 
a. What a contrast to the trips she had made in that very har 
bor, when she 
had 


rreat favorite down east; b 


3angor, Maine, in the prime schooner Catch-me-v 
Cu 
irl admired and followed by half the world 


Mis 


wanted excitement; ennu 


too,ag 


made her motto, “catch me who car 


Betty was a 


ts 
ul she mas 


the doctor was called, and 


r he bh 1d bee n called a 


tered her; her nerves became lawles 

called, and called; and this eveni 

to see what had killed her 
Mistress her compliments, 


ait 
brought the message 


rain— 


that 


eall up and 


said the 
Sanetom to 


sends servant 
and desires Dr 
examine into the probable cause of her very sudden decease 


The poor fellow looked horribly puzzled 


I overtook the doctor just at the gate ; he peere d over his shoul 
der at me, shut the gate in my face, and rode quietly up the avenus 
The house was a very pretty one, just upon the brink of a hill 


it least ‘ollowing 


up the avenue, I tied my pony ina stable near 


so | judged, for it was now too dark to see. I 
shook myself 
and walked into the hall, and up stairs—for there I heard my pr 
dark room that I found him wu 


nervous-looking fire 


It was a small 


| 
ch 


d cessor 
the shutters 


corner, that now and then shot up 


with 


sed; a little, in the chimney 


very bright, and ther 


died 


away as it tired of burning, and half a dozen chairs. tables, foot 
stools, baskets, and waiters; a lamp, that was evidently sympa 
thetic, shed its few rays upon a figure wrapped in white, with a 


stuffed be 
patient; patient! what a 
The last stage of the disease d 


red nightcap on, that was seated in a large, and well 


cushioned arm-chair. This was the 
, 


had 
the poor soul—that did sometime dwell in this much-worn body 


mingling of ideas arrive 


driven from cover to cover, like a frightened rabbit; drenched and 
soaked with medicine; scorched and half-pulverized by fiery 
meditations ; now forced to wake day and nicht, now forced to 
sleep night and day—had atlast come to a stand, and made a bold 
assertion, that she was no longer a tenant of this dilapidated 
domicile. 

“T am dead and gone,” said Miss Betty 

Temperance Nelson, her servant maid, was too much of a 
christian to contradict any body ; so, calling to the man, she said 
her mistress desired her to say she was dead 


“] should like to know,” said Miss Betty, ‘‘ what I died of ?” 


and tell him 


“Go to the doctor, John 
mistress wants to know what she died of.” 


‘said Temperance, 


Now, John had come down from the city with his lady, and 
So he 


began at once to con over the mode wherein to propose the matter 


always wished to speak properly, and with chasteness 
to the doctor, and was so taken up by this and the storm, that, ull 
he put his head into the doctor's parlor, as rel before, the ab- 
surdity of the message never occurred to him, 7When it did, he 
The doctor, knowing his patient, set off at 
this new enersy in the embryo; and I, 
But there | was; and now for 


was thunderstruck 
once, tle crush, u possible 
in my curious folly, came after 
the exami 1 
I walked up a little nearer to the arm-chair. The face of the 


dees 


ition 


ised was one of those which change by age from be auty to 


deformity, as sweet cider becomes the sourest vinegar. Her skin 
was of a dingy color, and had a sort of scorched morocco, or mum- 
my-like appearance, which gave her a strong repulsive power; 
her nose Was one of those noses which seem not to end, but to 
become invisible, as itt ipered and tape red, andt pered « tf In- 
ce when the lamp woke up oceasionally, I thought | could see 
an inch or two more of ut It might, however, have been fancy 
As the doctor felt her pulse she opened one eye, and gave him a 





glance, Which evidently meant, “ Pray, sir, how dare you feel of 
the pulse of a dead woman without first asking her leave But 
the man minded her mono-ocular rebuke as little as he did mine 
on the hi 

* And now vid he when did she dic ? 

Really,” answered Temperance I can't say, sir; but she 

first mentioned it about five o'clock 

The physician reached over, and as he took up a tumbler that 


stood on the table close by ! 
Hat” sand he brandy she h 
* Doctor 


ismeitot it 


id been drinking just before 


bolted tt ui woman, unsealing first one eye and 
then th her athim. Bat her voice failed her at that werd, and 
feel h to be out of character, she dropped again silently 
inte her chau 
Jol ) ved the doctor, without noticing her exclama 
tion have you a very sharp knife im the house? And bring up 
my ile s when you returt D've hear 
Ohnee the room became silent, and the howling of the 
torm a , 
It " lnich rved the doctor but, cold as it is, we 
must get the remains of this poor woman to my house at once.” 
his was too much 
Tak y r hows cried Miss Betty take me to your 
house! you a razy 
The doct mov net iw her not, heard her not; it was very 
strane eed Then ot first « urred to her that she might, in 
trut dead. S$ ' t Temperanes ‘Temperance was 
knittit Away hea ku unmove M jetty began to 
alarm but what was her dismay, when the doctor pulled 
from h u h John in the meantime had brought 
up—t , fy} that might have vied with a shark's 
mouth then {t, sharp, at d blood-thir ty anon, a 
knife, th eot w hl arefully felt, together with chisels, 
mallet mblet ' es, and all those countless things which 
ire requisite to the s fie destruction of vital unity. Slowly 
nd era vy the doctor removed h oat, bis cravat and coolly 
he rolled up h rt sleeve With a doubting, but fearful coun 
tenance. th mfortunate woman, through her half-closed eye, 


watched the dreadful preparation 
“ John doct 


or two; and a little lint, Temperanes 


a basin of water and a towel 
; and, Temperance, a smell- 


said the ive 


me 


ing-bottle 
As the servants stepped on tep-toe to procure the several neces 
iries, the doctor, drawn 1 case-hone from his pocket, began 
very quietly to whet his ho double-edged knife, andto try it, first 








on his own thumb, and then on his victim's ne Betty shrank 
with a shudder from the touch, and groaned, but spake not 
We must bris her round,” said the dissector a little more 
to the light;”’ and round they wheeled her arm-chair full toward 
the lamp Andt ont with that look of satisfac- 
tion and pleasur importance t i fox-hunter has at being first 
in at the ce ww. wesl proceed tocxamune the cause of this 
lady's decease: we sl first mad he heeded not that one eye 
of the fearful woman had opened full upon him—* we shall first,” 
he said aw thr the skull, and withdraw the brain 
Miss Betty ev ntly trembled in her ch she hitched first 
this side, and then that; she hung beck, she pressed forward; her 
eyes were now | rth wudle open, and she tried to speak but could 
not; there was a nightmare upon her; her voice died away ina 
despairn in; she tried to lift her hands—they had lost their 
powe ‘ yed to kick the doctor's shins, to let him know 
re Was ally but they, too, refused to do their duty Watchu 
ty, amid her contortions, the doctor at length pounced 
se That broke the charm; the flood-gates were 
pened. [have an indistinct remembrance of a Babel-like hubbub, 
a struggle, a pouris itof the vials of wrath, and the basins of 
water; blows, words, and darkness: a chase down stairs ; the doctor, 
with his coat upon his arm; and, as I looked back, methinks I 
beheld a tall, white figure, with a red nighteap half off, and gray 
hair streaming in the wind; a fist clenched, an arm stretched 
out, and a face—such a face'—it seemed the very genius of 


hypochondria 
And what does all this mean?” said I 
‘That well or ill,” said the doator, arranging his neckcloth, 
she'll plague me no more” Illinois Monthly Magasine. 
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LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
NUMBER TWENTY Six 


Shore of the Mediterranean—Nice—Funeral services of Maria 
Therese, arthduchess of Austria—Principality of Monaco— 
Road to Genoa—Sardinia—Prison of the Pope—House of Co- 
lumbus— Genoa. 

Tue health magistrate arrived at an early hour on the morning 
of our departure from the lazaretto of Villa Franca. He was 
accompanied by a physician, who was to direct the fumigation 
The iron pot was placed in the centre of the chamber, our « lothes 
were spread out upon the beds, and the windows shut Th 
chlorin soon filled the room, and its detestable odor became so in- 
tolerable that we forced the door, and rushed past the sentinel into 
the open air, nearly suffocated. This farce over, we were per- 
mitted to embark, and rounding the point put into Nice 

The Mediterranean curves gracefully into the crescented shore 
of this lovely bay, and the high hills lean away from the skirts 
of the town in one unbroken slope of cultivation to the top. Large 
handsome buildings face you on the long quay as you approach 
and white chimneys, and half-concealed parts of country houses 
and suburban villas appear through the olive and orange trees, 
with which the whole amphitheatre is covered. We landed amid 
a crowd of half-naked idlers, and were soon at a hotel, where we 
ordered the best breakfast the town would afford, and sat down 
once more to clean cloths and unrepulsive food 

As we rose from the table, a note, edged with black, and sealed 
and enveloped with considerable circumstance, was put into my 
hand by the master of the hotel. It was an invitation from the 
governor to attend a funeral service, to be performed in the cathe 
dral that day, at ten o'clock, for the “late queen-mother, Maria 
Therese, archduchess of Austria.” Wondering not a little how 
I came by the honor, I joined the crowd, flocking from all parts 
of the town to see the ceremony. ‘The central door was guarded 
by a file of Sardinian soldiers ; 
the officer on duty, | was handed over to the master of ceremonies, 
and shown to an excellent seat in the centre of the church. The 
windows were darkened, and the candles of the altar not yet lit; 
and, by the indistinct light that came in through the door, I could 
A little silver bell tinkled presently 


and, presenting my invitation to 


distinguish nothing clearly. 
from one of the side chapels, and boys dressed in white appeared, 
with long tapers, and the house was soon splendidly illuminated 
I found myself in the midst of a crowd of four or five hundred 
ladies, all in deep mourning. The church was hung from thi 
floor to the roof in black cloth, ornamented gorgeously with 
silver; and under the large dome, which occupied half the ceil 
ing, was raised a pyramidal altar, with tripods supporting chalices 
for incense at the four corners, a walk round the lower base for 
the priests, and something in the centre, surrounded with a blaze 
of light, representing figures weeping over u tomb. The organ 
commenced pealing, there was a single beat on the drum, and a 


procession entered. It was composed of the nobility of Nice, and 


the military and civil officers, all in uniform and court dresses. | 


The gold and silver flashing in the light, the tall plumes of the 
Sardinian soldiery below, the solemn music, and the moving of 
the censers from the four corners of the altar, produced a very im 
pressive effect. As soon as the procession had quite entered, the 
fire was kindled in the four chalices; and as the white smoke 
rolled up to the roof, an anthem commenced with the full power of 
the organ. The singing was admirable, and there was one fe- 
male voice in the choir of singular power and sweetness 

The remainder of the service was the usual ceremonies of the 
catholic church, and I amused myself with observing the people 
about me. It was little like a scene of mourning. The officers 
gradually edged in between the seats, and every woman of the 
least pretension to prettiness was engaged in any thing but her 
prayers for the soul of the late archduchess. 
very young girls, were pretty; and the women of thirty-five or 
forty apparently were fine-looking; but, except a decided air of 
style and rank, the fairly grown-up belles seemed to me of very 
small attraction. 

I saw little else in Nice to interest me. I wandered about with 
my friend the surgeon, laughing at the ridiculous figures and vil- 
lanous uniforms of the Sardinian infantry, and repelling the beg- 
gars, who radiated tous from ¢ very corner; and, having traversed 
the terrace of a mile on the tops of the houses next the sea, un- 
raveled all the lanes of the old town, and admired all the splen- 
dor of the new, we dined and got early to bed, anxious to sleep 
once more between sheets, and prepare for an early start on the 
following morning 


We were on the road to Genoa with the first gray of the dawn 
—the surgeon, a French officer, myself, and three passengers 
of a courier barouche. We were climbing up mountains and 
sliding down with locked wheels for several hours by a road 
edging on precipices, and overhung by tremendous rocks, and 


descending at last to the sea level, we entered Menfore, a town of | 
Having paid our twenty sous | 


the little principality of Monaco, 
tribute to this prince of a territory not larger than a Kentucky 


dering the sea for the whole distance. The road is cut into the 
sides of the precipice, often hundreds of feet perpendicular above 
the surf, descending sometimes into the ravines formed by the 
numerous rivers that cut their way to the sea, and mounting im- 
mediately again to the loftiest summits. It is a dizzy business from 
beginning toend. There is no parapet usually, and there are 
thousands of places where half a ‘“shie” by a timid horse would 
drop you at once some hundred fathoms upon rocks wet by the 
spray of every sea that breaks upon the shore. The loveliest 
little nests of valleys lie between that can be conceived. You 
will see a green spot, miles below you, in turning the face of a 
rock ; and right in the midst, like a handful of plaster models on 
a carpet, a cluster of houses, lying quietly in the warm southern 
exposure, embosomed in every thing re freshing to the eye, the 
mountain-sides cultivated ina large cirele around, and the ruins of 
an old caste to a certainty on the eminence above. You descend and 
descend, and wind into the curves of the shore, losing andregaining 
sightofitconstantly, till entering at a gate, on the sea level, you find 
yourself in a filthy, narrow, half-whitewashed town, with a popu- 
lation of beggars, priests, and soldiers; not a respe ctable citizen 
to be seen from one end to the other, nor a clean woman, nor a 
decent house. It is so all through Sardinia. The towns from a 
distance lie in the most exquisitely chosen spots possible. A river 
comes down from the hills and washes the wall, the uplands 
above are always of the very choicest shelter and exposure ; you 
would think man and nature had consmred to complete its con- 
venience and beauty. Yet within, all is misery, dirt, and super- 
Every corner has a cross, every bench a priest, idling in 
You are delighted 


stilion 
the sun, every door a picture of the Virgin. 
to emerge once more, and get up a mountain to the fresh air. 

As we got further on toward Genoa, the valleys became longer 
by the sea, and the road ran through gardens down to the very 
beach, of great richness and beauty. It was new to me to travel 
for hours among groves of orange and lemon trees, laden with 
both fruit and flower; the ground beneath covered with the wind- 
falls, like an American apple-orchard. I never saw such a pro- 
fusion of fruit. The trees were breaking under the rich yellow 
clusters. Among other things there were hundreds of tall palms 
spreading out their broad fans in the sun, apparently perfectly 
strong and at home under this warm sky. They are cultivated 
as ornaments for the churches on sacred days 

I caught some half dozen views on the way that I shall never 
ret out of my memory. At one place particularly, I think near 
Fenale, we ran round the corner of a precipice by a road cut right 
into the fuce of a rock, two hundred feet at least above the sea, 
and a long view burst upon us at once of a sweet green valley, 
stretching back into the mountains as far as the eye could go, 
with three or four small towns, with their white churches, just 
checkering tl 
through its bosom, and a back ground of the Piedmontese Alps, 
with clouds half-way up their sides, and snow glittering in the 
Language cannot describe these scenes 
You must come 


ie broad sweeps of verdure, a rapid river winding 


sun on their summits 
It is but a repetition of epithets to attempt it 
and see them to feel how much one loses to live always at home, 
and read of such things only. 

The courier pointed out to us the place in which Napoleon im- 
prisoned the pope of Rome: a low house, surrounded with a wall 
jclose upon the sea; and the house a few miles from Genoa, be- 
{lieved to have been that of Columbus 


We entered Genoa an hour after sunrise, by a noble gate placed 
Thence to 
‘the centre of the city was one continued succession of sumptuous 
{palaces. We drove rapidly along the smooth, beautifully paved 
streets, and my astonishment was unbroken till we were set 
Congratulating ourselves on the hindrances 


| 
| 
at the western extremity of the crescented harbor 


down at the hotel 
which had conspired to bring us here against our will, we took 
coffee, and went to bed for a few hours, fatigued with a journey 
more wearisome to the body than the mind 


Some of these, the | 


I have spent two days in merely wandering about Genoa, 
looking at the exterior of the city. It is a group of hills, piled 
;with princely palaces. I scarce know how to commence a des- 
cription of it. If there were but one of these splendid edifices, 
or if [ could isolate a single palace, and deseribe it to you minute- 
ly, it would be easy to convey an impression of the surprise and 
| pleasure of a stranger in Genoa. The whole city, to use the ex- 
pression of a French guide-book, “respire ta magnificence— 
|breathes of splendor! The grand street, in which most of the 
palaces stand, winds around the foot of a high hill; and the gar- 
dens and terraces are piled back, with palaces above them; and 
gardens and terraces and palaces still above these, forming, 
wherever you can catch a vista, the most exquisite rising per- 
spective 
St. George ; 
with millions of roses, a fountain playing into a deep oval basin 
in the centre, and a view beneath and beyond of a broad wind- 
ing valley, covered with the country villas of the nobility and 
gentry, and blooming with all the luxuriant vegetation of a 


and behind it a lovely open garden, just now alive 


southern clime 
My window looks out upon the bay, across which I see the 
palace of Andrea Doria, the great winner of the best glory of the 


farm, we were suffered to cross his borders once more into Sar-|| Genoese; and just under me floats an American flag, at the peak 


dinia, having posted through a whole state in less than half an hour. 


It is impossible to conceive a route of more grandeur than this || United States 


j\of a Baltimore schooner, that sails to-morrow morning for the 
I must close my letter, to send by her. I shall 


famous road along the Mediterranean from Nice to Genoa. It is||/remain in Genoa a week, and will write you of its splendor more 
near a hundred and fifty miles, over the edges of mountains bor- || minutely. 


On the summit of this hill stands the noble fortress of 
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American bragging—Breakfast on board the steamboat on the 
Hudson river—English girl—Brutality of the captain— 
Anecdole— Results of a republican government—Disting wish- 
ed American females— Mrs. Anna Royal— Spoken language— 
Leading men—Colonel Nimrod Wildfire—Dinner party. 
Every American is a braggadocio. He is always boasting. 

He straddles before a fire, and boasts of his furniture. He pulls 

his long-napped hat down over his eyes, and mounts a horse, 

which he swears, with a shocking oath, is the fleetest in the coun- 
try. Their mountains are the highest, their rivers the longest, 
themselves the bravest of any on the globe. Hear them talk of 
their Liverpool packets, and you would expect to see something 
superfine. I went on board of one. It might be decent, but—I 
belong to another parish. I remember to have been once asked 
by one of them, after the lightning had shivered and set on fire 
an immense oak, with a peal that stunned and terrified me, whether 
we “poor miserable English folks had as good thunder as that?” 

Among all their boastings, however, the Hudson river sce nery 

receives the greatest share. During our visit to New-York, we 

therefore resolved to make an excursion as far as West Point: 

a place famous in their history for—something or other, heaven 

only knows what. In obedience to our plan, we embarked on 

board the Albany steamboat about five o'clock. The vessel 
would have been elegant but for its uncouth size, and the pro- 
fusion of ornaments in the cabin; but the dreadful jolting of the 
machinery gave me a headache. Breakfast was served up at 
seven, to nearly seven hundred passengers, all at two tables. The 
scene is but inadequately represented by the accompanying 
sketch, by the respectable Monsieur De Kickshaw. Sausages, 
buckwheat cakes, pumpkin pies, mush and milk, pork and mo- 
lasses, watermelons, raw hung-beef, Carolina potatos, tonaifs, 
johnny-cake, dough-cake, kruilers, cucumbers, and other digsiimi- 
lar articles, were piled up indiscriminately together; and the 
scene that ensued, on the ringing of the bell, baffles all power of 
words to describe. The crowd acted like so many wild ravenous 
beusts let loose—a flock of ferocious and half-starved wolves, 
for instance, admitted to a sheep-fold. They pushed and pulled, 
kicked and cuffed, spit, cursed, and swore with a true American 
enthusiasm. Generally speaking, as a nation, they are cold as 
marble. Nothing moves them but their meals. Indeed I rather 
admired the zeal which now inspired every bosom. It reminded 
me of my own beloved countrymen, those sturdy and manly fel- 
lows who pelt their rulers with mud and stones, pull castles down 
about their owners’ ears, destroy factories, and other little capri- 
cious displays of heroic character. The din grew louder us they 
were all seated, and “ waiter, coffee,” “ waiter, black tea,” “waiter, 
saasages,” and “ waiter, pork,” resounded in more tones of em- 
phatic eagerness than I thought existed in the gradations of sound 

While laughing at the scene I overturned a dish of gravy in my 

lap. The waiter smiled at my distress, paying me no more re- 

spect than was due to an ordinary democrat. A tall, sweet, pet 
ted girl however, as beautiful and as modest as a rosebud, render- 
ed me her assistance, with a civility and grace quite surprising 

The riddle was unravelled, however, by a coarse female opposite 

a great belle of Boston, | was told, who accosted her with, 

“TI calculate, you'd better not eat up all them saasages, Mistress 
Thingumbob. I reckon you must be English, I guess? 

“ T begin to reckon so myself,” said I smiling 

“ You are right,” said the sweet stranger tome, in a low, guarded 
voice ; ‘ I was born in a house one inch beyond the Canada line 
But we shall be very rudely treated if this be discovered. Pray, 
pray do not betray me.” 

I promised I would not; and I afterwards, in repeated conver- 
sations, was struck with the difference which even an inci of 
ground may make in one’s domestic manners. 

For my own part, I rose from the table, resolved to enjoy a 
quiet breakfast on deck, and accordingly ordered it there; but I 
was interrupted in my commands by the captain 

* Are you ill?” inquired he 

* Not in the least,”’ replied I 
disgusted with the domestic manners of the Americans, with 
whom I am determined not to associate.” 


‘Tam an English lady, deeply 


He rejoined that ‘‘the regulations of his boat precluded the 
possibility of indulging me in my wishes,” and then walked 
vway, so that [ actually got no breakfast at all, though I had paid 
for it already. And this is “happy America.” This is freedom 
These are the boasted institutions of the “ greatest republic on 
Until now I confess I hid a lurking partiality fo 


om 


the globe.” 
liberty, but I was cured forever, and became a stanch tory t 
that instant. I wish the blind friends of “ reform” in Great Bn 
tain no worse punishment than a democratic breakfast on board 
an American steamboat. 

The river scenery here 1s certainly beautiful enough to be | 


possession of a civilized people I landed at West Point, and 
| took lodgings at the hotel Here we met******** 
I must relate an aiecdote now, to illustrate the repulsive 


character of these sons of democracy, and the total insufficiency 


of a republican form of government to make a people happy It 

* There is here unluckily a hiatus in the notes of our accomphshed 
traveler. Itis much to be regretted Her accurate delineations of private hie 
j and domestic manners are too faithfuland graphic to be interrupted without 


" a sincere sorrow on the partof the reader —Eds. N. Y. Mir 
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ES 
may also put this “ I’m-as-good-as-you-population,” in a just 
light. It occurred among the highlands. For a week the poor 
little drenched earth had been deluged with such torrents of rain 
as must have foundered Noah’s ark itself. At length the sky, all 
of a sudden, shone forth unobscured. The yellow sunshine fell 
broadly and beautifully over the luxuriant, dripping foliage, and 
the verdant green meadows. The American atmosphere, it must 
be confessed, is singularly clear and refreshing; but, alas! this 
traitorous charm is too dearly purchased by the awful malaria 
which pervades the United States frem one limit to the other, 
blighting the vigor of the men, and sending all the women—poor, 
little, emaciated creatures—to an early grave. 1 myself felt its 
poisonous influence seriously, after having walked along this nice 
little river till twelve o'clock at night, in a very thin dress, and 
eaten too much unripe fruit. Indeed the whole country, lovely as 
it incontrovertibly is, seemed to me only a deceitful snare laid 
by death for his unwary victims. But I digress 

As the heavens cleared away I sallied forth for a walk, accom- 
panied by my family. Up hill and down dale we went. The 
road-side was blue with tender flowers, sprinkled profusely along 
its grassy edge, and the most delicious wild roses spread out their 
virgin leaves, loading the air with grateful perfume. The birds 
too, of which before I had never seen any in this country, 
warbled gaily, till I feared almost their little throats would burst 
with joy. Altogether, I could nearly fancy myself athome. After 
a long perambulation we mounted a hill, at the base of which 
flowed a limpid stream, bubbling coolly along by the fantastic 
old roots, that lay twisted and covered with moss, by its margin— 

* Beneath the oak, whose antique root peeped out 
Upon the brook that brawls along the wood.” 

All were fatigued with our exertions, and beholding the trunk 
of a gigantic fallen tree, with one impulse we sprang forward to 
sit down. My momentary crime in forgetting that the land I trod 
was 4 foreign one, was, however, speedily atoned for. The seat we 
had selected proved to be only a mass of decayed wood, which 
gave way at our touch. Losing our balance, away we rolled, one 
after the other, down the slippery hill, and souse into the pond 
Dripping with mud and water, tired of our walk, and disgusted 
with the country, we returned home perhaps a little out of 
humor, and glad to enjoy the luxury of clean dresses and a good 


supper. e+e 
As a specimen of the literati of the Americans, I became ac- 
quainted with one of their first female writers. She appears to 


be more read, and to possess a stronger influence over both sexes, 
indeed, than any other author without exception. My first inter- 
view with her was on board the steam-boat. I was addressed by 
a vagabond looking female quite advanced in life, arrayed in a 
filthy black dress, and little ridiculous silk hat of the same 
She slapped me on the shoulder, and exclaimed with a real Ame- 
rican brogue, ‘“ how do ye do, I guess?’ This was their great 
Mrs. Ann Royal. She is, however, a clever writer, and author of 
some productions highly appreciated. The Black Book, alively 
work, ranks high among native productions. It is so seldom that 
women step out from the lethean oblivion to which the American 
system of education consigns them, that this lady’s literary genius 
has occasioned a sensation almost startling. 

I am told on the best authority, that her appearance in any of 
the court rooms, legislative halls, or even in the senate chamber, 
is succeeded by an instantaneous bustle among the crowd, who 
take down their feet from the tables, chair-backs, &c. pull off their 
hats, put on their coats, emit their nauseous saliva obliquely 
when her back is turned, and very much resemble a set of dis- 
orderly schoolboys on the unexpected entrance of their master. 
For my part, I believe the country to be greatly benefited by the 
influence of so peculiar an intellect, although it is somewhat ob- 
scured by Americanisms. 

The language spoken by this people is the oddest jumble in the 
world, and yet it pervades the very highest circles. They have 
their own peculiar modes of expression, of which ce rtainly I 
think nobody would wish to deprive them. For instance, when 
a lady (Inow speak of their very elite) wishes to say, “ we are 
quite a social party;” she invariably tells you instead, “ we'n 
pooty slick !” When they admire an object warmly, “ it is not so 
slow,” or, itis “ awfulnice.” A leading editor observed to me, 
that “ Byron was a ‘cute chap, and gave it to them ere fell/ers 
what abused him, jist as tight as he could draw, and a leetl 
tighter.” It is quite shocking to hear young blushing girls, just 
budding into womanhood, declare that they intend to “ 
whole hog;” meaning they will accomplish any thing entirely if 
possible. One of the mostdecidedly celebrated and popular men 
in America, is a gentleman of Kentucky, by the name of Wild- 
fire. He seems about the same sort of person among the Yan- 
kees as our late gracious majesty in his early days was among 
us. Of course he holds acommission; and the name of Colonel] 
Nimrod Wildfire is generally to be found in their ne wspapers, 
introduced by a fulsome puff, as “ this distinguished citizen, 
or, “ our illustrious countryman, &c.” I look upon him as a 
very happy specimen of the American gentleman, and on 
day took down from his lips a narration which he made at din 
ner. It is curious, but the same exaggerated style of speech 
and braggadocio air pervade all classes alike, except the lim.ted 
number who have “ traveled.”” Fancy the colonel with an Ame- 
rican long napped hat, and an American pair of boots, hoisted 
up on an American table, in the midst of an American groupe, 
smoking an American cigar (an article—so great is their love of 
country—preferred here merely from its name, before those from 
the Havana) and with the true American whine and twang, 


lor. 


go the 


amusing a select company of the first American ladies and gen- 
tlemen with this curious American story. As the reader by this 
time must be as tired of the colonel as I am, I shall let him close 
the chapter. 

“ I was ridin’ along the Mississippi,” said he, “ in my wag- 
on, when I come acrost a fellow floatin’ down stream, settin’ in 
the starn of his boat fast asleep! Well, I had’nt had a fight for 
ten days—felt as tho’ I should have to kiver myself up in a salt 
barrel to keep,—so wolfy about the head and shoulders. So, 
says I, “ hullow strannger! if you don't take keer, your boat 
will run away with you!” So he looked up at me slantindicler, 
and I looked down on him slantindicler; he took out a chor o’ 
tobaccer, and, says he, ‘ | don’t valee you tantamount to that! 
and then the varmint flapped his wings and crowed like a cock 
Iris up, shook my mane, crooked my neck, and neighed like a 
horse. He run his boat plump head-foremost ashore. I stopped 
my wagon and sot my triggers. ‘ Mister,’ says he, ‘I can whip 
my weight in wild-cats, and ride straight through a crab-apple 
orchard on a flash of lightn‘ng.—Clear meat-ax disposition—the 
best man, if I can’t, I wish I may be tetotaciously exfluncted !" "— 
The two belligerents join issue, and the colonel wenton to say— 
* He was a pretty severe colt, but no part of a priming to sucha 
feller as me. J put it to him mighty droll—in ten minutes he 
yelled, Enough! and swore I was a ripstaver! Says I, ‘ Ant¢ J 
the yaller flower of the forest? and I'm all brimstone but the 
head, and that’s aquafortis!’ Says he, ‘ Strannger, you're a 
beauty, and if I only know'd your name, I'd vote for you next 
election.’ Says I, ‘ my is Nimrod Wildfire—half horse, 
half alligator, and a touch of the airthquake—that’s got the pret- 
and ugliest dog in the district, and can 


namic 


tiest sister, fastest horse, 
outrun, outjump, throw down, drag out, and whip any man in all 


Kaintuck 


So much for modern republics. 


EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN 183). 


NUMBER TWO. 


The city of Havre presents a fine view from the water. On 
the east, the shore is bold and precipitous; and as the rocky and 
mountainous barrier approaches the town, it winds off with an 
abrupt slope to the south and west, forming a beautiful amphi 
theatre of several square miles. That part of the high ground 
which rises, by an inclination of some thirty degrees, immediate- 
ly behind the old town, is thickly studded with houses, gardens, 
and trees, and in this season of flowers appears both picturesque 
and imposing 

The entrance to the dock is abrupt 
ing directly upon the sea, and consequently, with a fresh north or 
westerly wind the spray dashes merrily over the parapet. ‘This 
dock winds its way to the centre of the town, and forms, in its 
erratic course, numberless sluices, basins, and canals. As every 
fall of the tide leaves the entrance dry, these reservoirs are in- 
dispensable to the purposes of commerce The style of the ma 
sonry, as well as the liberal scale on which the whole is wrought, 


the fine stone quays front 


will always astonish him who sees it for the first ime 

And now it is thatan American begins to perceive the difference 
between the old and the new world. The first object of entire 
novelty is the houses. The architecture, the material, the erery 
thing, (excepting the purposes to which they are applied,) are 
totally dissimilar to what we are accustomed to regard as dwell 
They are built chiefly of stone ; the windows (which 
fashion of window-shutters) are 
houses are one story high, some seven, and 
grades; and all heterogeneously mingled 
are three feet wide, some three hundred 


ing-places 
are all made in our 
random; some of the 


located at 


all the intermediate 
Some of the streets 
crooked, straight, right angles, triangles, clean, dirty—all manner 
of variety in all manner of qualification. I was surprised to find 
‘the march of improvement” had not yet produced sidewalks ; 
and can recommend the knowing ones of Europe to study Broad- 
way for a time, and make some practical use of their information 
In most cases the pavements slope regularly and gradually to the 
centre of the street, where the gutters display their various stores 
to the best advantage. I shall never complain of New-York 
streets again! 

I did certainly regard it as something of an event when I step-! 
ped from the ship-stairs upon F'renck ground ; and, after rocking 
rolling, and pitching to my heart’s content for three weeks, found 
something to walk upon. Be itremembered, however, that the said 
rolling, &c. did not cease atonce. The noble stone quays were} 
for a time very unsteady ; and the substantial pavements, formed 
of stone cubes, nine by nine inches, were swelled by every breeze 
into gentle undulations ; nay, the very houses were tremulous; 
and, built of stone, floored with stone, and staircased with stone 
as they are, could not entirely escape the contagious heaving of 
the waters! 

One meets with soldiers at every turn. All government office 
are starched in lace-coats ; mail-carriers sport the red collar, and 
To judge from the air of these young 


rs 


even porters the cockade 
musketeers of fifteen, or sixteen perhaps, (who have checked 

their growth by their prodigious strides after “ glory,”’) one would 

take them all for Bonapartes ; and conclude that the extent of their 
ambition was—the privilege of being shot at. Bad luck to you, ; 
military spirit! The enthusiasm with which Frenchmen become | 
soldiers, their facility in catching the air militaire has often been i 
ja subject of admiration; by way of a climax, I would recommend} 
'such admirers to be transported at the fact some Aniericans are! 


| said to evince for the air alcohol, and the rapidity with which 


they become tipplers. The moral effects of the one propensity 
are scarcely worse than the other. Havre contains thirty thovu- 
sand inhabitants; and the number of regular soldiers stationed 
here is about two thousand, or one soldier to three (male and adult) 
citizens ; a Very interesting proportion! 

After a pilgrimage through the custom-house, for the benefit of 
bag and baggage, | strolled to the upper township for air and a 
prospect. The French private gardens are devoted almost ex- 
clusively to flowers, and very beautiful they are; their neatness 
altogether exceeds what we are accustomed to, and the skill dis- 
played in their arrangement and cultivation is worthy of a people 
unrivalled in their productions of elegance and taste. These gar- 
dens are enclosed for the most part by walls of from five to twenty 
feet in height, composed of large fields, as it were of snow-white 
mortar, intersected by herizontal lines of blue fluut-stone, at inter 
vals of perhaps eighteen inches. These stones are about the size 
of a twelve-pound shot, and a side view of a street thus garnished 
gives an effect not unlike that of an extended and distant fortifi 
cation; the regular dotting of flint being an apt representation of 
the embrasures for artillery 

What a love ly expanse of land 
these heights of Havre! The noble English channel! on the right, 
the silver Seine on the mountains of Honfleur 
on the western bank, those of Harfleur on the east; the 
of houses, blended with the shipping, at my feet; the beautifully 
cultivated fields, meadows, gardens, unencumbered with fences 
sprinkled with trees, « heckered with stone bound canals, in a 
thousand varieties of who can tell the effect of 
all this on one who, for weeks, has seen only spars, canvas, and 


water, and sky is seen from 
left, the town and 
masses 


angle and curve 


sea-water! Language is indeed feeble to express this in adequate 
terms; and not less feeble is it to portray the workings of my 
imagination when a sudden turn brought me in full view of a 
fruit-market, well supplied with all manner of exquisites, and 
strawberries as big as a bandbox Twere long to tell and sad 
to trace” the desolation wrought Aere, so let us pass to */ Eglise 
de N € Da ne 

This church was built in the time of Francois L—" fondee 
dans 1574, et term when will Americans occupy 
twenty-four years in building a church? Its exterior has quite 


wr 
urfe dans 1598: 


an air of antiquity, excepting one half of its front, which, for rea 
sons utterly beyond my conjecture, has been rebuilt with all the 
undignified ornament of modern imventions ; 
by side with the architecture of the sixteenth century, shows itself 
' The interior is a strange medley of splendor 


and, standing side 


in very bold relief 
and pov rty, of which the front ts no unapt emblem 90 far as the 
force of contrast goes; the slips being very coarse and antique 
while the altar and its neighborhood are gorgeous in the extreme 
The complement of daubs and fine paintings are not waning ; 
and, tout ensemble, the exterior and interior of this (or any) French 
catholic church is quite interesting and imposing to a stranger 

A peculiarity struck me in a survey of Havre, which may, 
doubtless, be said of all French cities—the paucity of spires In 
our country the number of churches bears a becoming proportion 
to the numbe r of houses; and there the tabernacles of the Lord 
abound, and are thronged with worshippers even in the midst of 
but here, after the eye attains the tops 
Notre Dame 
No steeples are 


towns and walled cities; 
of the all is one dead level of infidelity 
alone excepted, and that is a catholic projection 
nothing but misshapen chimneys, 


houses, 


here, no cupolas, no domes ; 
from which arises the daily incense of—cooking ! 

Query. What could have suggested to French wisdom the no- 
tion of making butter without salt? They gain one point by the 
operation, at all events, whatever they may lose to balance it; 
and it is a point which any one familiar w ith New-York board- 
ing-houses will readily appreciate, to wit be the said butter never 
so stale, it is always perfectly fresh. 

I believe that a “ dilig is either the first or last of human 
it certainly is unlike every other. Here is « vehicle 
—it is neither stage 1 phaeton, wagon, cart, 
sulky, carriage, ulbury, chariot, voiture, cabriolet, trycicle, nor 
wheelbarrow ; no, it is nothing but a diligence. And diligence is 
the best name in the world, because, in this application, it means 
just nothing at all. To proceed—here is a vehicle built on the in- 
describable plan, whose capacity is as follows: man, eighteen 
souls; beast, five span and a half; burthen, trunks, boxes, bales, 
baws, and bandboxes, half a day's journey beyond the power of 

9 


hiligence 


inventions 
omnibus, gig, buggy 


figures—and this is a “ diligence 

The horse that brought ruin upon ancient Troy was not more 
clumsy than this huge pile of painted planks; and, verily, the 
chargers are built upon the same model: the feet of an elephant, 
the body of a rhinoceros, the neck of a hog; three abreast for 
s, four (or five, as the case may be) to take the brunt 


wheel hors¢ 
ad libitum 


of the whip, and three again to draw or “ hold up,’ 
The postillion buried in boots, bestrides the near wheel-horse 
and serves his lash with the utmost impartiality on the gallant 
steeds just mentioned, The harness 1s compose d of ropes, chains 
and raw-hides, indiscriminately. So much for the outside. A 
more comfortable carriage was never constructed and, strange to 
tell. these horses whirled it through the air and over the road ata 
rate altogether incredible, circumstances considered. The road is 


admirable. It has the requisite slope from the centre; 1s wide, 
smooth, hard, free from stones—human skill can go no further 


There are no fences here. Taking a wide sweep from the hills, 
fields of immense extent present themselves, ric h in cultivation, 
but undeformed, unbroken by a line of division. One sees no 
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pasture-grounds in the north of France; all is meadow and gar- 
den; and at this season (June) their products are arrayed in na- 
ture’s purest, deepest green. The face of the country is beauti- | 
fully diversified by mountain and vale, and every thing bears the | 
appearance of titled power and hereditary wealth. 
noble hills, these boundless plains, were never bought nor sold ; | 
they were never rated at dollars and cents; nor was this lovely | 
surface ever bartered for the “ dull dross” that may chance to lie | 
imbedded benvath it. No man is to be seen in this wide ex- 
panse; no beast, no creeping thing; all is silent, stately beauty. 
It seems as if, of itself, the earth willed to be unmolested and 
admired, irrespective alike of human aid and human opinion 
There are few feathered songsters to interrupt the stillness 
Strange that Dame Nature does not claim and receive a solace to 
her solitude in the sweet warbling of birds. Yet so itis. Crows 
do, indeed, abound somewhat; but of respectable fowls of the air 
I did not see a fair dozen. In the course of the day a few horses 
and cows showed themselves, all carefully fastened to short posts, 
or weights, with the liberty of ten feet of rope, which, probably 
they extended to twenty by describing the circle 

The manner of cultivating these lands is peculiar in a twofold 
sense. In the first place,it appears to be accomplished * without 
hands ;” at any rate I did not see, in riding more than a hundred 
, & single individual employed on the grounds ; and, as others 





mile 
testify to the same effect, in relation to different seasons of the 
year, I am reduced in my conjectures to the alternative, that the 
ground is tilled by husbandmen in the night or fairies in the day 
time, no person ever being visible on the premises. My private 
belief is decide dly in favor of the fairies, for the y need no “local 
habitation ;” and it is very certain, that hereabouts neither fairy 
nor man could find one; out of the towns and villages, there ap 
pears to be no dwelling-place in the kingdom 

In the second place, an acre of ground is made to contain every 
description of grain, vegetables, grass, and flax, in small and 
separate patches. ‘They grow in lines, in squares, in parallelo- 
grams, and all other sorts of grams, and spread, in this infinite 
variety, over the whole country; positively, there are not two 
similar in shape and size. I have no doubt there is a mighty 
good reason for the waste of time und multiplication of trouble 
requisite to accomplish this fillagree agriculture, if a body had but 
leisure and ingenuity to Gnd it out; in fact, a Frenchman is never | 
ata loss for a reason, such as it is; he can always say, parce que 
But as I had not sufficient curiosity to investigate the matter, I 
can merely say I pity the sowers, the hoers, the keepers, and the 
reapers of these fair lands, and so adieu to them. They are more 
picturesque and beautiful than any thing I have yet seen, what 
ever may be the motives that led to their strange cultivation 

Mem. An ordinance against carriages’ passing each other on | 
the road prevents that villanous racing, in which our American 
drivers (sweet fellows!) take such delight. I have no worse wish 
for such rascals than that they may all break their necks, and be 
succeeded by civilized beings. 

Rouen, a city containing one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
lies on the bank of the beautiful Seine, about seventy miles from 
Paris, in one of the loveliest valleys that nature ever formed 
The city itself has little to recommend it; but its location is | 
worthy of Troy, Athens, or Rome. The church of Notre Dame | 
is the lion of the place; and, considering that its original foun 
dation was laid in 645, it is no trifle among strange sights. It 
was rebuilt and very much enlarged in the twelfth century ; but, 
as a portion of the patriarchal building still remains, I am enabled 
to say that I have stood under a roof, where, for nearly tielve 
hundred years, devotees and bigots have “ pattered prayer.” 


If my descriptive powers were equal to the task, I should be 
happy to do justice here to the most lovely of all possible land- 
scapes—the valley of Rouen, from the heights of Mount Cathe- 
rine—but I should fail in the first line. I will only say, if the fine 
view of Havre had not in some measure prepared me for some- 
thing infinitely beyond itself, this of Rouen would have thrown 
me into a landscape fever. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ENGLISH SONGS AND OTHER SMALL POEMS. } 
Tuis is the title of an octodecimo volume, of two hundred and 
twenty-eight pages, recently published in London. It is highly 
commended by the British critics, in whose notices we find spec i | 
mens amply sufficient to prove their encomiums not undeserved. | 
The Wild Cherry-Tree is truly spirited. 


THE WILD CHERRY-TREE. 


“Oh, there never was yet so fair a thing, 

By racing river or bubbling spring; 

Nothing that ever so gaily grew | 
Up from the ground when the skies were blue ‘ 
Nothing so brave, nothing so free, 

As thou, my wild, wild cherry-tree. 


Jove! how it danced in the gusty breeze! 

Jove! how it frolicked among the trees! 

Dashing the pride of the poplar down, | 
Stripping the thorn of its hoary crown! 

Oak or ash—what matter to thee? } 
*Twas the same to my wild, wild cherry-tree 


Never at rest, like one that’s young, 
Abroad to the winds its arms it flung, 
Shaking its bright and crowned head, 
While I stole up for its berries red— 
Beautiful berrivs! beautiful tree ! 
Hurrah, for the wild, wild cher ry-tree! 


Back I fly to the days gone by, i| 
And I see thy branches against the sky; 


Surely these | imagination. 


I see on the grass thy blossoms shed, 

I see (nay, I taste) thy berries red, 

And I shout—like the tempest, loud and free, } 
Hurrah, for the wild, wild cherry-tree !” | 


There are several verses to “Constancy,” poetic and full of 


CONSTANCY. } 
**] would I were the bold March wind, | 
The merry, boisterous, buld March wind, 
Who in the violet’s tender eyes 
Casts a kiss, and forward thes 
Yet, no! No slight to thee, 
O constancy! O constancy! 


1 would I were the soft west wind, 
The wandering, sighing, soft west wind, 
Who fondles round the hyacinth bells, 
Then takes wing—as story tells 

Yet, no! No slight to thee, 

O constancy ! O constancy 


No; rather willl be the breeze 
That blows straight on o’er Indian seas; 
Or scents. which in the rose’s heart, 
Live and love, and ne'er depart 

Love, love for aye to thee, 

O constancy! O constancy!” 


The next is a style of poetry not much in vogue, but full of 


animation and beauty. 
THE RETURN OF THE ADMIRAL 


“How gallantly, how merrily 
We ride along the sea! 

The morning ts all sunshine, 
The wind is blowing tree 

The billows all are sparkling 
And bounding in the light, 

Like creatures in whose sunny veins 
The blood is running bright 

All nature knows our triump! 
Strange birds about us sweep 

Strange things come up to look at as, 
The masters of the deep 

In our wake, like any « 
Follows even the bold shark 

Ob, proud must be our Admiral! 
Ot such a bonny bark! 


Proud, proud must be our Admiral, 
Though he is pale to-day ) 
Of twice five hundred tron men, 
ho all his nod obey ; 
Who've fought for him and conquer'd 
Who've won, with sweat and gore, 
Nolility! which he shall have, 
Whene'er he touch the shore 
Ob! would I were our Admiral, 
Tv order, with a wore 
Tu lose a dozen drops of blood 
And straight rise up a lord! 
I'd shout e’en to yon shark, there 
Who follows in our lee, 
Sone day I'll make thee carry me, 
Like lightning through the sea 


The Admiral grew paler, 
And paler as we flew; 
Still talked he to his officers | 
And smiled upon his crew; ' 
And he looked up at the heavens, 
And he looked down on the sea, 
And at last he spied the creature 
That kept following in our lee 
He shook —'twas but an instant— 
For speedily the pride 
Ran crimson to his heart 
Till all chances he detied 
It threw boldness on his forehead 
Gave firinness to his breath; 
he stood like some grim warrior 
New risen up from death 
That night a horrid whisper 
Fell on us where we lay, 
And we knew our old fine admiral 
Vas changing into clay; 
And we heard the wash of waters, 
Though nothing conld we see, 
And a whistle and a plunge 
Among the billows in oar lee! 
Till dawn we watched the body 
In its dead and ghastly sleep, 
And next evening at sunset 
It was slung into the deep! 
And never, from that moment, 
Save one shudder through the sea, 
Saw we (or beard) the shark 
That had followed in our lee" 


We give one more complete piece 
THE BLOOD HORSE 





** Gamarra is a dainty steed, 
Strong, black, and of a noble breed 

Full of fire, and full of bone, 

Withall his line of fathers known; 

Fine his nose, his nostril thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within ! 

His mane is like ariver lowing, 

And his eves like embers, glowing 

In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swiftas hight 

Look, how reund his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float! 

Sinewy strength is on bis reins, 

And the red blood gallops through his veins 
Richer, redder never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man 





He can trace his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire; 
Dougias, Gr an. or the Guelph 
Or O'Brien's blood itselt! 


He who hath no peer was born 

Here, upon a red March morn 

But his famous fathers dead, 

Were Arabs all, and Arab bred; 

And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of a race divine! 

And yet he was but (riend toone, 

Who fed him at the set of sun, 

By some lone fountain fringed with green 
With him a roving Bedouin, 

He lived—(none else would he obey) 
Through all the hot Arabian day) 

Aud died untamed upon the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands " 


We elose the extracts with a few gleanings 
SONG 
* Bong should breathe of scents and flowers 
Song should like a river flow; 
Bong should bring back scene 


and hours 
That we loved—ah, long ago!” 





A BLUSH. 

** Look, look! the summer rises in her cheeks! 
A blush, as hot as June, comes flooding o’er 
Her too proud paleness. burning modesty 
Warws all her brow, and beauty, quite abashed, 
Droops her twin stars to eartiward.” 
THE INTELLECT STRENGTHENED BY STUDY. 

“A. Wf Ido this, what further can 1 dot 

B. Why, more than ever Every task thou dost, 
Brings strength and capability ‘o act. 
He who doth climb the difficult) cuntain’s top, 
Will. the next day, outstrip an idier man! 
Dip thy young brain in wise men’s deep discourse— 
In books, which, though they daunt the wit awhile, 
Will knit thee, i’the end, with wisdom !” 

NOTHING PERFECT 

*Seorn not our verse because it might soar higher. 
What's perfect on poor earth? Is not the bird, 
At whose sweet song the forests ache th we, 
shorn of all beauty? Is the bittera’s er 
As merry as the lark’s ihe lark’s ass 
As the lost cuckoo’s?) Nay, the lion | 
His fault; and the elephant (thoug 
May grieve he lacks the velvet of the ps 


it 









as wisdom) 


QUESTIONS TO ONE RESTORED FROM DEATH. 









** Sit down beside me—thou whw hast © jately 
The calm dark regions tor this tretful \ 

Come back to sorrow, like the unthinkug bad 

Who seeks once more its cage Pitds w e me: 
And tell me what dim dreams have fa thee, 
And what blank aspects and unbod.e rt 

Thou met’st tn thy pale marc! Didst tsee 
The dead? Methinks I saw them once me were 
By their own serpent passions stung to death; 

Rome wh too little love ro tens tytn 

Made white as winter ; pining skelet 

Whom banger turned to stone; mad parents. ch! 
Who watched, for aye, some lithe corse in vam 


A ghas'ly brotherhood, w hung togethe 


Kuit firm by misery and some commen wrong.” 


REPROOF TO ONE WHO HAS NO EAR FOR MUSIC, 


Thou want'st 
One heavenly sense, aud speak'st inign ! 
Seest thou neo differing cows, W divide 
The rose and poppy Tis the same with sounds, 
ret of tame 
ttowsie, in tsnallepan 


swilt ullerance, 





Ere silence buds to sound.” 


AN ANCIENT PILE, 


“Thus, as now you see it, 
Yon pile hath stood, in all its stony strength, 





Through centuries forgetter Ruinous Time, 
The outrageous thuader and wastir rms 
Have strivea todrag it down; vet, still stands 
Enduring, like a truth, from age ioage” 
LOVE 

A lady should not scorn 
One soul that loves ber, howe'er lowly it be 
Love is an offering of the whole heart, madam, 
A sacrifice of all that poor life hath; 
And he who gives his all, whate er it be, 
Gives greatly, and deserveth no one’s scorn.” 


THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Our readers will probably remember a superior stereotype edi- 
tion of Shakspeare, from the press of Mr. James Conner. We 
have now to announce another work forthcoming from the same 
source, bearing the title which stands at the head of this notice 
It comprises an English grammar, verbal distinctions, an English 
dictionary, maxims and proverbs, a new universal gazetteer, 
with population and other tables, a law dictionary, a classical dic- 
tionary, an analysis of general history, and various other useful 
addenda, The gazetteer is superintended by Edwin Williams, 
and contains many new and original articles from competent 
writers. We insert an extract from the manuscript, never before 
printed. It is from the pen of a gentleman of this city. 

* Pyramids, the name of a kind of peculiar building found in 
Egypt and Asia, and from which those of a similar nature in 
other countries have received their name. The pyramids of 
Egypt have furnished a subject of curiosity to the traveler for 
several thousand years, and present to the moderns substantially 
the same appearance which they possessed to the eyes of Herodo 
tus, Diodorus, and Strabo. The former of these, who lived four 
hundred and thirty years before Christ, and traveled in Egypt 
describes them as being even then of a remote antiquity, and 
ascribes the erection of the largest of them to Cheops. ‘ He com- 
velled the people at large to perform the work of slaves. Some 
condemned to hew stones out of the Arabian mountains, and 
drag them to the edge of the Libyan desert. In this service one 
hundred thousand men were ¢ mploye d, who were relieved every 
three months. Ten years were spent in the labor of forming the 
road on which these stones were to be drawn. This causeway is 
five stadia in length, forty cubits wide, and its greatest height 
thirty-two cubits; the whole composed of polished marble, adorn- 
ed with the figures of animals. The pyramid itself was a work 
of twenty years; it is of a square form, every side being eight 
plethra in length, and as many in height. The stones are very 
skilfully cemented, and none of less dimensions than thirty feet 
The ascent of the pyramid was regularly graduated by what 
some call steps, and others altars. Having finished the first uer 
they elevated the stone to the second by the aid of machines con- 
structed of short pieces of wood, and so on to the summit. Th 
summit of the pyramid was first finished and coated, and the pro- 
cess was continued downward till the whole was completed 
Upon the exterior were recorded in Egyptian characters the va- 
rious sums expended in the progress of the work, for the radishes 
onions, and garlic, consumed by the artificers. According to the 
accounts given to me by the Egyptians, this Cheops reigned fifty 
years. He was succeeded by his brother Cephrenes, who pur- 
sued a similar policy. Thus for one hundred and six years the 
Egyptians were exposed to every species of oppression and 
calamity ; not having had, during this period, permission to wor- 
ship in theirtemples. Their aversion tothe memory of these two 
monarchs is so great, that they have the utmost reluctance to men- 
tion even their names. They call their pyramids by the name of 
Philitis, who, at the epoch in question, ed his cattle in that past 

of Egypt.’ 
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“ From the last circumstance mentioned by Herodotus, the rea- 








sonable conclusion has been drawn, that the — were found- | 


ed by the shepherd kings, known by the different terms, Pales, 
Phales, or Philitis, who having invaded Egypt from the east, pos- 
sessed it as masters for more than a hundred years, and who, 
on their expulsion, settled on the adjoiming coast of Syria, under 
the denomination of Philistines. Their occupation of the throne 
of Egypt was during some part of the interval between the birth 
of Abraham and the capture of Joseph. 

“ The number of pyramids scattered over Egypt is very great; 
but the most remarkable are at Dsizeh, Sakhara, and Dashour. 
The first of these places, which is situated on the west bank of 
the Nile, possesses the three principal edifices described by He- 
rodotus, and which are the finest monuments of this class. The 
sense of sight is much deceived in the first attempt to appreciate 
their distance and magnitude. Though removed several leagues 
from the spectator, they appear to be near at hand, and it is not 
until he has traveled some miles in a direct line with their bear- 
ing, that he becomes sensible of their vast bulk, and also of the 
pure atmosphere through which he had viewed them. They are 
situated on a platform of rock, about one hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the surrounding desert. The moist asmosphere 
of most countries of Europe creates a refraction, which raises dis- 
tant objects above the true angle of vision, and confers an appa- 
rent magnitude, which a nearer inspection corrects. But in Egypt, 
the air of which is extremely dry and transparent, the atmos- 

herical effect is reversed, and the first glance of the pyramids 
vee the banks of the Nile forms a striking contrast to the nouons 
which the traveler had previously conceived. The largest pyra- 
mid stands on an elevation, free all around, on which account the 
sand has accumulated less around it than might have been appre- 
hended. It has suffered, however, from violence, heaps of broken 
stone having fallen down on each side, which forms a high mound 
towards the middle of the base. The corners are pretty clear 
where the foundation is easily discovered, particularly at the 
north-west angle; but it is impossible to see straight along the 
line of the base on account of the heaps of rubbish. Hence the 
difficulty of making an exact measurement, and the disagreement 
of the result. The following table exhibits the different measure- 
ments of the great pyramid 


Ancients He eht Length of the side 
Herodotus ----.------- a)... cece -- 800 
Strabo. ------ coeece *25 . ‘ -----600 
Diodorus- ---- ose cesgccorecescescceetves eee 700 

Moderns 
Le Brun ----- seune coceiiiuns cecesene — 
Prosper Alpinus.- - neciiivess cess TO 
Thevenot ---- ecces | ee 612 
Niebuhr ---- ~~ _ OED» ccvcceences —— 
Greaves eeccce ° 444. cccccce . -43 


“ Tt may be assumed as an approximation, that the structure in 
question ts four hundred and fifty feet in length, or according to 
others, covering an area of about eleven acres, and rising to an 
elevation of one hundred and twenty-seven feet above the cross 
of St. Paul's cathedral, in London. The entrance into the pyra- 
mid is on the north side, and is nearly in the centre, at an ¢l:va- 
tion of thirty feet from the base. In the interiorof it are sev-ral 
large chambers, and a passage leading to a well, which, including 
all the shafts, has a descent of one hundred and fifty-five fe«: 

“ The pyramid of Cephrenes has been opened and entero! by 
the celebrated traveler Belzoni. Its dimensions, as given by 


him, are— 
The base -.-.---- cdeesesbecectenedtens-cone - 684 feet 
Perpend:cular height- -- coe _— ° «+--+ 486 
Coating from the top to the place where it ends---- 140 


“A remarkable circumstance in all the pyramids that have 
been opened, is that the entrance has always been found near the 
centre, on the northern face, and the passage as uniformly pro- 
ceeding downwards from it, at an angle which never varies 
This angle in all the sloping channels, is 26 or 27 degrees. 
This would give a line of direction not far removed from that 
point in the heavens, where the polar star now crosses the meri- 
dian below the pole. The observation of this, or some other 
star, across the meridian, would give them an accurate measure 
of sideral time. . 

The smaller pyramids at Aboukir, Sakhara, and Dashour, are 
similar to those above described. The purpose for which the 
pyramids were erected, has been a fruitful subject of discussion. 
Some have considered them as monuments intended by a tyran- 
nical race of kings, to mark the abject dependence of the nation 
which they ruled, and as tributes to vanity and selfishness. Some 
have thought that the early Hebrews were the artificers of these 
stupendous piles, during their sojourn in Egypt, but they evident- 
ly belong to an earlier period. Others have considered them as 
being intended for astronomical and religious uses. It is proba- 
ble that all these objects were intended to be answered, and that 
ostentation, superstition, and science, were the mingled notions 
of the founders. It is anticipated that the searches of modern 
travelers, will yet throw much light on their uses and origin, and 
unveil the mystery which has brooded over these vast fabrics for 
more than three thousand years.” 
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Watchmen.—These gentlemen of the night want a jog on the 
elbow, if only toawaken them. The population of the city is an- 
nually becoming so greatly augmented, that the task of keeping 
sn order, during these long warm summer nights, such a medley 
as are here congregated together, from all quarters of the globe, 
48 a matter of some difficulty. The influence of a tempting night 
upon some folks is unaccountable. It is a species of inebriation. 
They get ipsey on moonlight, and go about breaking windows, 
kicking over barrels, stoning lamp-glasses, and knocking at peo- 
ple’s doors with a most unceremonious familiarity. Your real 
men of wit are such merry fellows! Sometimes a platoon of 
young rip-stavers, with long lighted cigars in their mouths, and 





jiron heels to their boots, tramp over the pavements, hallooing, 
|| swearing, laughing obstreperously, and shouting forth fragments 
! of operas, old ballads and serenades, in a manner which would 
have reflected no discredit on Stentor, the Greek ; whose voice, the 
historians assure us, was louder than those of fifty men together. 
We have heard most rare caricatures of vocalists by these night- 
wanderers. We have detected a drunken imitation of Jones, 
which, had that gentleman been within hail, might have made 


him retire from the stage in dismay; and occasionally one of 


Sinclair’s cadenzas, a half note or so out of tune, is delivered in a 
bass voice like a cow’s low. Although these are friendly parties, 
they are boisterous, and we would have the watchmen silence 
their vulgar clamors, or commend them to a board bed. After 
having reposed one or two nights on a bench in the watch-house, 
and been handed by daybreak out of the police-office, with one of 
Mr. Wyman’s gentlemanly reprimands, our young city wags 
might learn more respect for other people’s comfort. 


There is another image which crosses one often in the lonely 
streets. It appears in the shape of a genteelly dressed man, his 
linen wristbands fallen, some how or other, considerably below 
the cuffs of his coat, his collar turned down, his vest unbuttoned, 
his hat a little on one side of his head, and evidently holding its 
place over his left eye on a very precarious tenure, for he is ree! 
ing along with as many tacks and turns as a sail-boat beating 
against the wind. He is a gentleman,—that is, what passes for 
such in the day time. You would not know him to-morrow, when 
he is just out from the warm bath. He has wealth and fashion, 
and is making his way home from a late dinner, aided by an in- 
distinct recollection of the streets. The pavement now heaves and 
sinks beneath his feet like the deck of a ship at sea. He savors 
of wine and cigar-smoke detestably; and you think, as he staggers 
with a ludicrous air from the wal! to the curb-stone, and then 
back again from the curb-stone to the wall, that he must inevita 
bly dash his brains out, if he has any Perhaps there is a sweet 
wife at home waiting, and waiting, and waiting for him, tll care 
and disgust, and mortification, and want of sleep have turned her 
cheek ashy pale, sent a nervous shuddering through her beautiful 
form, and moistened her eyes with glistening, unregardes tears 
eyes which once swayed every thought, and lighted every hope 
of even that unsteady gentleman, who will now stumble over her 
at the threshold, without hearing the sighs which burst from her 
bosom, or feeling the look of horror and shame with which she 
turns away herstreaming face. How soon the sacred fire of love 
dies on the altar of matrimony, unless purer breath than that of 
ordinary passion keep it alive; unless, in the mingling of two 
minds, there be intellect and taste, a love of nature and a reve- 
rence for virtue and genius, to chasten and subdue the poor in- 
fluences of bodily infirmity, and elevate affection above the com- 
mon desires of earth! 

You will scarcely have time to indulge in the secret pleasure 
of a sentiment before encountering some other interruption. It 
may be a carriage crammed with a crew of reckless sailors, just 
landed, peradventure, from some voyage around the world, and 
in a fair way to dissipate the fruits of all their labor in a wee IN 
Their feet are sticking out of the window —one is singing, one 
screaming, one laughing, and the wheels of the carriage all the 
time thundering over the stones. They will break the sleep, 
perhaps, of a thousand families; some sick, some dying. We 
have stood by the bed of death and had its ghastly stllness viola- 
ted by such sounds of coarse revelry. The effect on the nerves 
is peculiar. It jars through them like a galvanic battery. You 
have been, unconsciously, moving around with noiseless step and 
speaking below your breath, and you tremble that a clamor so 
regardiess and unthinking should pass over the sleeping form, 
dear and sacred, perhaps, to your affections, tll you recollect that, 
by no earthly clamor, can that sleep be ever again broken or dis 
turbed. Often the ear is startled by the sudden sharp cry of 
“Watch! watch! watch!” redolent of bloody and perilous as 
sociations. On such occasions, alarge mob is very soon collect- 
ed. Where they all come from, heaven only knows. One mo 
ment a gaze around discovers a solitude—a desert—a waste 
like the ocean—a fairy land—a city of the dead. The streets 
stretch away on every side, with their long perspectives, their 
dim walls of various houses with closed shutters, the abandoned 
squares, not echoing with a single tread. A dog, peradven- 
ture, comes crouching and doubtful towards you, (it is strange, 
but these animals are singularly docile inthe streets late at night, 
as if the solitude effected them, and they rejoiced to meet any 
living human creature, though a stranger,) or a cat darts, with 
the rapidity of lightning almost, half across the street—stops, | 
listens, looks, bristles up on three legs, and if you do but sneeze, 
or turn—whew—she is off, she knows best where, but for all you 
can see, she has leaped through a brick wall, or climbed up a 
lightning rod. But on the occurrence of any commotion, presto— 
change—and you have acrowd of people, all ready dressed, with 
We notice the same curious facility of change 
The thousands of passengers 


| 


canes and cigars 
on the springing up of a shower 
are, one moment, walking by, without umbrellas—a cloud scuds 
across the sky—a few large drops patter dowu on the broad flag- | 
stones, and forthwith every one passes you gravely with an um- 
brella spread out above him, as if he had before carried it in his | 
vest pocket 

We reside, for the present, in a partof the city which is appa- |) 
rently a favorite with these precious peace disturbers and sleep-| 
breakers. Many a pleasant dream they have cut off. The 
other night we had crossed the Atlantic, and were just entering || 


| that enormous reservoir of human beings—London, when a fel- 
low (we long to hear our friend the recorder tell him, “ Hold up 
your right hand, John—the ofAer one,” at the court of Sessions, ) 
brought us back to this cholera-stricken city with the cry of 
“Watch! watch!” It was certainly repeated thirty times, and, 
as far as we could judge, without success. In the intervals there 
were loud words—oaths, execrations, accusations, explanations, 
wrestling, fighting, remonstrances, and all tapering off again at last 
with the ery of “ watch! watch!” As the time passed, the fray 
grew more furious, and language was screamed from their lips, 
enough to make the blood of any ordinary human being run cold 
in his veins. Upon the ears of how many a femule these execra 
ble blasphemies fell, we cannot say. In acity, however, youcan 
scarcely speak aloud through the street at night, but your words 
will go to the heart of many that are sick and wretched. One 
instance, on this occasion, we learned subs¢ quently. It was the 
case of a delicate and lovely woman, long il! of a harrowing and 
dangerous disease, which had just then reached its crisis. Fora 
protracted period she had been sleepless and racked with pains and 
fever. As this night advanced, the physician spoke cheeringly 
declaring that she must sleep, and be kept quiet—‘ every thing 
depended on that.” She was the wife of one whose every earthly 
hope hung on her recovery, and he watched over her with a tre 
mulous and throbbing heart, as the tortures passed away from 
her wasted frame, and the blessed spell of slumber closed her 
languid eyes. At thismoment, beneath his windows, burst forth 
the debauched, reckless revelry of these, to him, fiends incarnate 
The tender, frail creature, started up terrified and trembling 
timid by nature, and more so by long disease, she was fright n 
ed by the tumult, and her pure soul shocked by the exeerable 
shrickings, uttered with perfect impunity by profligates and ruf 
fians. The agitation again threw her into a fever, and she died 
These things should be attended to. U; quelled midnight nots 
in our streets are disgraceful in the highest degree. Indeed we 
They are 
Such brawls in the daytime would 
be stopped, why not then in the night? 


gerous as they are disgraceful 


must assert that the watchmen are generally remiss 
never at hand when wanted ; 
They are also as dan 
They collect mobs, and furnish 
facilities for pick pockets, and, for what we know, are often the 
result of a previous scheme between them. We assure the au 
thorities, whose duty it is to take cognizance of such matters 
that the streets, during the night, present scenes of brutal riot 
and dissipation, for which there is no excuse. Energetic officers 
would not fail to prevent or to punish them 

Music of the present number We are enabled to lay be fore 
our musical readers a beautiful melody, e« mposed by the late 
Robert Cooke, 
the poetry of the celebrated Mrs. Robinson, whose autobiography 
and poetical works are generally known 


organist of Westminster-abbey, embellished by 


We may, perhaps, be 
pardoned for recalling to recollection a few circumstances attach- 
ed to the life of the poetess, as likewise for stating those under 
which the melody was written. Mrs. Robinson, it may be re- 
membered, made a deep impression on the late king of England, 
George the fourth, by enacting the part of Perdita, in Shaks- 
Winter's Tale,” at Drury-lane theatre. He correspond 
ed with her as prince of Wales, addressing her as Perdita; and 
finally settled ten thousand pounds upon her, with a cottage at 
Windsor, where she wrote her life and a good deal of poetry 
Robert Cooke, an organist of reputation, having composed many 
anthems and services, which stamped him as a fine musician, in 


peare 8° 


a moment of despair, arising, it is said, from disappointed affec- 
tion, put a period to his existence by taking a leap into the river 
Nearly the last act of his life was the setting Mrs 
Robinson's poetry to the melody which we now present to our 
readers, and which he transmitted, as a parting token of regard, to 
Mr. Bartleman, the well-known bass singer, with whom he had 
lived on terms of the closest intimacy. Bartleman, during his 
brilliant career, used frequently to sing this ballad; and it has 
often been remarked, that his manner of giving it invariably 
displayed an addition to that pathos and powerful emphasis, which 


Thames 


were his remarkable attributes 

Fugitive poetry —Here are some old but pretty lines, by Sir 
John Suckling. We commend them to the male victims of un 
requited love. 

SONG 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee w hy so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her 
Looking ill pre vail? 
Prithee why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Prithee why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do't? 
Prithee why so mute? 

Quit, quit for shame! this will not move 
This can not shake her; 

If, of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her— 
The d—1 take her! 

x*P Several of the “ Proverbs,” inserted in the last impression 
of the Mirror, are, we find, but repetitions of those previously 
given. The mistake occurred in consequence of the temporary 
absence of the editors. We are also responsible for having, in 
a recent and hasty sketch of “ West Point,” written “ Anthony's 
nose,” instead of “ Anthony's face,” and for the omission of a 
comma, in the sentence referring to Polopels Island, for all of 
which, in these times of universal confusion, we pray indulgence. 
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THE FAREWELL. 


COMPOSED BY ROBERt COOKE——PVETRY BY MRS. ROBINSON. 
































Farewell tothe nymph of my heart, 
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MISCELLANY. 


LINES EN AN ALBUM 


Wuite this fair page before me open lies 
It were an easy tulng to write upon it— 
Of sorrows, sensibilities, and sighs, 
In sympathetic song, and plainuve sonnet, 
But yet methinks ‘tis better not to try 
Such sentimental theme to show my art in, 
Lest you should, reading of my tearful eye, 
Think of your own, perhaps, and—Betty Martin! 





Tuanks.—A cobbler once returned thanks through the news 
papers to the fire department for saving his stock. This caused 
great laughter, till a person observed that his stock was his avi 


A winpraLt.—The Pottsville Journal has the following curious 
notice :—‘* Wanted, a nurse to take charge of a basket of chil- 
dren, left at this office a short time since.” 


|| CnHotera.—A physician at Warsaw wishing to make an ex 


periment, proposed to a very robust man to lie in a bed where a 


} 

} offered him for so doing, the man agreed to the proposal ; but was 
}) scare ly in bed when his imagination began to work, and mad 
l him uneasy; he felt all the symptoms of cholera, and died, not- 
withstanding the medical assistance that was afforded him. The 
Hl physician afterwards declared that no one who had died of the 


ja person had died of the cholera 


cholera had previously slept in the bed. The fact proves that fear, | 


| produced by the imagination, may premote the disease 


Pourtenrss.—All politeness is owing to liberty. We polish 


} 
Ht ae 
jj} amicable collision 


|| upon men’s understanding. 


EPITAPH IN LAMBETH CHURCHYARD. 
Here lies the body of W. W. 
Who never more will trouble you, trouble you. 


As a considerable reward was 


one another, and rub off our corners and rough sides by a sort of 
To restrain this, is inevitably to bring rust | 


ON A YOUTH WHO DIED OF EATING FRUIT 


Currants have check'd the current of my blood, 
And berries brought me to be buried here ; 
Pears have pared off my body’s hardihood, 
And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 
Fain would I feign my fall ; so fair a fare 
Lessens not fate, yet ‘tis a lesson good 
Gilt will not long hide guilt, such thin-washed war 
Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued 
Grave on my grave some sentence grave and ters¢ 
That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 
But, in a gentle strain of unstrained verse, 
Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey ; 
Rehearses I was fruitful to my hearse, : 
Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m toll’d away 
| Buunper.—A bookseller a short time since inserted in his 
| catalogue, under the article of surgery, Burton’s Anatomy ¢! 


} Melancholy. 
if Printed by George P. Scott § Co.—eucecseors to J Seymour 
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